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Foreword 


< )l the many serious problems that the world is now faced 
willi, the most serious of all, the greatest by far, is the problem 
nl I lie threat of nuclear destruction. The world has been in terri- 
hle danger for twenty-five years — danger that a great nuclear 
war would take place, leading with high probability to the end 
ol civilization, perhaps even to the extermination of the human 
nice. Even though everyone knows that this danger exists, we 
have not been able to take action to decrease it and to gain con¬ 
trol over militarism, 

I believe that the human race is going to survive, that our 
civilization will continue, that there will never be a Third 
World War in which the nuclear weapons are used and our 
civilization is brought to an end. I am sure that no sane leader of 
a great nation would give the order to initiate the nuclear 
catastrophe. There is, however, the possibility that the Third 
World War will begin through accident, some technological or 
psychological accident that would initiate the interchange of 
the rockets with their nuclear warheads, and bring an end to the 
period of development of human civilization. 

Our greatest hope, perhaps our only hope, is that the people 
of the world take action to get control of nuclear weapons and 
of militarism. 

Before his death on 7 December 1982 Dr. George 
Kistiakowsky, who had been professor of physical chemistry in 
Harvard University and science adviser to President 
Eisenhower, wrote his last article, published just at the time of 
his death in The Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists. In this article 
he concluded with the following words: “As one who has tried 
to change these trends [toward increased militarism], working 
both through official channels, and, for the last dozen years, 
from outside, I tell you as my parting words: 

“Forget the channels! 

“There is simply not time enough before the world explodes. 

“Concentrate instead on organizing a mass movement for 
peace such as there has not been before. 
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Foreword 


The threat of annihilation is unprecedented.” 

The threat of nuclear annihilation is indeed such that a great 
mass movement is needed. In order to participate in such a 
mass movement, the people need to be informed as to the 
nature of nuclear war. Facing The Danger can contribute to this 
end in a way that other books, which describe the nature of 
nuclear weapons and nuclear war and discuss the probable 
consequences, with estimated numbers of the possible sur¬ 
vivors, and so on, cannot do. Sam Totten and Martha Wescoat 
Totten have been doing their part to avert a catastrophe by 
writing this book. The time has come now for everyone else to 

do his part, by participating in the mass movement for world 
peace. 


Linus Pauling 


Introduction 


'{non after Hiroshima and Nagasaki were destroyed by 
iitnmic bombs, Albert Einstein observed that “everything has 
imw changed except our way of thinking. Because of that, we 
thill toward unparalleled disaster. We shall require a substan¬ 
tially new manner of thinking if mankind is to survive.” Thirty- 
night years after the explosions, most national leaders have not 
i Imnged their thinking at all. Today, the two nuclear super¬ 
powers possess over 50,000 atomic warheads. Three other 
countries also have these weapons, and a recent U.S. in¬ 
telligence survey estimates that thirty-one countries will be able 
to produce nuclear weapons by the year 2000. 

And yet, while leaders have not risen to the challenge of this 
new way of thinking, citizens have begun to understand and to 
act. People across the United States are now speaking out 
against the insanity of the nuclear weapons race; the June 12, 
1082 disarmament rally in New York City drew over 700,000 
people, and it is probably the best single indication of the new 
movement. This outpouring of concern is also in response to 
many other factors: the rise of the anti-nuclear movement all 
over Europe; the heightened tensions between the U.S. and the 
U.S.S.R.; the failure of the SALT II treaty; bellicose comments 
by U.S. officials concerning the possibility of fighting and sur¬ 
viving a nuclear war; the U.S. government’s renewal and revi¬ 
sion of civil defense plans; and perhaps most importantly, the 
increasing activities and educational efforts of anti-nuclear ac¬ 
tivists in the U.S. and Europe. 

The names of these activists’ organizations attest to their 
diverse constituency: Parents and Friends for Children’s Sur¬ 
vival; Students and Teachers for the Prevention of Nuclear 
War; Lawyers for Nuclear Arms Control; the Nurse’s Alliance 
for the Prevention of Nuclear War; Educators for Social Respon¬ 
sibility; Communicators for Nuclear Disarmament; United Cam¬ 
puses to Prevent Nuclear War; Musicians for Social Respon¬ 
sibility; Business Alert to Nuclear War; Physicians for Social 
Responsibility; Women’s Action for Nuclear Disarmament; 
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Dancers for Disarmament; International Physicians for the 
Preventmn of Nuclear War; Ground Zero; the National Assoda 

Survivors The olT I”- “1 ' he Commi,,ee Atomic Bomb 
t ' T , peopIe m these groups are not the radical 

ouTTdety And'thev ' ‘ "TlX: They “ re a of 

J y ' they are not lobbying for unilateral disarma- 

S,ates ^ 

ti Jkf C,nS The Danger explores the ways in which twenty key ac- 

wlan "VT T rkin§ againSt the threat Posed by nuclear 
weapons. Each individual’s story is presented in his or her own 

Z r e reader WiU diSC0Vet lhat WisIs IZe 

as a set of fingerprints. Each has its own pattern; each contains 

a book S ySt Tt,’- beaUty ’ Pain ’ i0y ’ frustrati on and hope. This is 
these"" ° f ma ^^®^®^^6d t h™nuclear r we^K)ns C Through 

A major theme of Facing The Danger keys in on the issue of 
personal responsibility in the nudeaI As ™ °[ 

lviduals in this book, each and everyone believes in and acts 
upon the idea that action speaks louder than words It is for 
hese reasons that initially, we preS en, , h , where why wh " 
and how of each individual’s motivation to move from a sZe of 
discomfort over a nuclear-related problem to a state o? put,ini 
Ins/her energy and concern into action. Subsequently we Z 

and ,ribuia,iOTs 

esses, failures, disappointments, frustrations, aspirations and 
hopes. Most significantly, the stories illustrate how eacL 
dividual can make a difference. 

the^hreateno^h? ° f ^ b °° k is concernad with 

extricable lfnk h ^ r,uclear , weapons, it also addresses the in- 

ThZ U„l u W6en nudear power and nuclear weapons 
This link often goes unnoticed and/or ignored by politicians 

military personnel, scientists, as well as activists It fs a crucial 
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• m Imm nine “activists” working for social change. We began in 
I *» I unary 1980, and in the next nine months we interviewed 
mvmi I r>0 social activists across the United States. We found that 
Ihnin was one strong and common thread running throughout 
tin* interviews — regardless of their background or their 
Im (fnary social concern, almost all of our subjects expressed an 
liverriding fear of an imminent nuclear war. When we realized 
thin, we felt compelled to change our focus. 

We realized that if a major nuclear war were to occur, all ac¬ 
tivist concerns would be literally wiped out; humanity and all 
Imman problems would be annihilated. And so we began inter¬ 
viewing only anti-nuclear weapons activists, and we continued 
lor another year and a half. We spoke with another 80 in¬ 
dividuals, including a survivor of the Hiroshima bombings, a 
former nuclear weapons designer in Maryland, a nuclear 
physicist in Massachusetts, a “dissident” scientist in New York 
(iity, a former Pentagon strategic planner in Washington, and a 
Roman Catholic Archbishop in Amarillo, Texas. This book con¬ 
tains twenty of those interviews. 

Many of these stories are of a highly emotional nature, and 
for a good reason. We asked each person to go back to the 
earliest point in his or her life which might have “sparked” a 
social concern. Then we asked them to relate, in detail, their 
own story. Time and time again, we bore witness as the person 
began reliving parts of his or her life. More than once, an inter¬ 
viewee’s voice wavered with emotion, and several of the ac¬ 
tivists stopped and silently cried before they could continue. 
Many were very angry, and others, of course, related their 
stories in calm, even voices. These individuals have been 
through a lot; some have had contact with the survivors of 
Hiroshima who are physically suffering from the effects of the 
bomb, and some are slowly dying from exposure to radioactive 
fallout received during bomb tests. Some of these people have 
been slandered and maligned because of their work; others 
have met with violence or imprisonment for following the dic¬ 
tates of their own conscience and a higher moral law. All of 
them fear for their lives and for the lives of future generations. 

It is highly instructive to listen to these voices as they ar¬ 
ticulately delineate their own growing awareness of the threat 
posed by nuclear weapons. Implicit in each story one gets the 
sense that once each person became aware of the dangers and 
threats of the nuclear weapons race he/she had no choice but to 
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Introduction 


act. But in reality none of the situations were quite that simple. 
These people chose to act and/or become involved only after 
they had thoroughly pondered and mulled over the ramifica¬ 
tions of what it means to live in a world bristling with nuclear 
weapons. They all, in their own way, studied the issues, dis¬ 
cussed them, and then eventually took it upon themselves to act 
in accordance with their convictions. The point is, their 
journeys to activism were not easy. 

The people in these pages are what Henry David Thoreau 
describes as “awake.” Thoreau said, “To be awake is to be 
alive ... moral reform is the effort to throw off sleep.” Today, it 
is imperative that we all wake up to the grave danger posed by 
nuclear weapons. If we do not face this imminent danger, there 
is an awful chance that life itself will be extinguished. As Ed¬ 
mund Burke, the British statesman and orator, said: “Nobody 
made a greater mistake than he who did nothing because he 
could only do a little.” And so, this book is written in the hope 
that everyone who reads it will become motivated to act; and 
every action, large or small, will nonetheless be consequential. 

We hope that the stories in this book will serve as exemplary 
paradigms for action. These are the people who are doing as 
Einstein did — they are carrying the facts of nuclear weaponry 
to the village square. And most importantly, these are the 
stories of committed people whose actions and beliefs are at¬ 
tuned to the same purpose. “We will not change the hearts of 
others by mechanisms,” Einstein said. “We will change them by 
changing our hearts and by speaking bravely.” 

Sam Totten 
Martha Wescoat Totten 

New York City 
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DR. ERNEST STERNGLASS was born of Jewish parents in 
Berlin in 1923, and his family fled Nazi Germany in 1938. He 
earned a Ph.D. in engineering physics at Cornell University, 
where his academic advisor was Dr. Philip Morrison. 

Currently a professor of radiological physics at the University 
of Pittsburgh Medical School, Sternglass has actively worked 
since the early ’60s to inform the public of the dangers of 
radioactive fallout. As a result, he has been embroiled in many 
controversies. Sternglass is the author of many books and 
papers, including Secret Fallout: Low-Level Radiation From 
Hiroshima To Three Mile Island. 
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Ernest Sternglass 


I always go back to an ultimate concern for babies and the 

I tutus 1 believe that a society can survive even if its adults die 
' cancer at two or three times the normal rate because this 
moans that you’ll simply die of cancer at sixty-five instead o 
.lying of heart disease at seventy-five. But no society can survive 

II its children are born with increasing congenital defects o f 
ds children die of cancer before they reach maturity. So the rea 
way of looking at the threat of nuclear war is not what it would 
do ,o you and me as adults, because we all have to die ^°^ er ^ 
later. What we have to see, what we have to focus on, is the 
possibility that there will be no more healthy children born. 

' After realizing that, I began to feel that if there was any hope 
at all of preventing the use of nuclear weapons I had to work 
lor it bv educating people — not so much as to what the war 
would do to them, but what it would do to their ^“ldrenj 
There’s a real question of whether or not the globe would 
tolerate the development of future generations of human beings 

if a nuclear war took place. _ 

My family and I lived under Hitler in Germany from 1933 to 

’38 We came to America right before the war broke out. y 
father was a dermatologist, and I was always impressed wit 
his x-ray machines. As a boy, I became fascinated by physics 
and medicine because I heard a constant discussion of the side 
effects of radiation in my home. My father would discuss it wi 
mv mother who was a pediatrician and gynecologist - he 
would talk about some of the mistakes that people bad made 
with radiation in the early days. Radiation had been used to 
treat acne and other kinds of benign conditions - this led 
skin cancers, which my father then had to treat. 

My family, like other German Jewish families, was repeated y 
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££££■JXX" XTXiTr if my fa,her “’°“ ld «™ 

and the 

They were going to nickhim f , her e f a P ed out the back, 
tion camp. From ’33 to ’38 vn P ^ Send hlm f ° 3 concen tra- 

often randomly”and sent away 1 "* "" "" bei " 9 I*** up. 

when Hitler re al hX 17^ i nt o ” ’ * ° ” 1 T* S t6n years old in 1933 
understand it all. I could tell thatthfs ’ Ut 1 ° ld enough to 
and I became verymuch t aSn0l T myC0Un ^ 

and total destrucLn And in f t ^ ^ headed for war 
relatives were eventually killpH . aC ’ 3 great number of my 

- ~ s ^t^rdrr: 1 ^ - a " 

state permanemly se^itlaed me 1 ! 06 °'f 0mng u » a fascist 
trol, ora„y m a„ife,a,,orof atac?srfo r ™ an f y ” 8n °' S ' a ' e C0 - 

human freedom and human iZ h ^ ofgovern ment where 
years also made me awarp beco ™ meaningless. Those 
fascism can spread in a Zri* h °t? , readily something like 
after all, Germany was a y W seems so democratic; 

8 rea, nrnsSZ 7„d po e,sTe”'ii' °1 gophers, thinkers, 
primitive form of hatred anH y - I verted to an extremely 
idea that a s^detv whth nCe VirtU3lIy ove ™ight. The 

revert to a society where peodTareT^k^ 111 ^ ^ instantl y 

street while their neighbors do nothing abonUt Tte^ “ Z 
had a great effect on me U ~ thls has also 

,hat r Hi,,w - aw —in 

violence and random arrPQt k eave erman y- But when the 
could no longer ignore them he ““d wides P read lhal he 
we came ,o New y7r k in^gg Z7l ““ !° Ama ™ a ' s ° 
Manhattan for two years Thpn I ^ ent t0 bigb school in 

engineering anSd 4 'L'T'*' *°< a *»"• * 
joined because I had had t • Y th beginning of 1945. I 
Cornell, and I felt that those’ 311 ” 118 radar and electronics at 
the Navy. 086 """ areas that would be useful to 

out “h“ad“fo d rX b 7‘ C ' rai "‘7, a " d Was ab °“< <° ba sen t 
ploded. I was b °f ?T Whe " ' he bomb «- 

that the lives ofmany hnnd^dsoOhouMnd^rfGIsTand maybe 
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• II lm<I been spared. And there was great jubilation all over 

• •*** I hilled States because this terrible war had come to an end. 

Mini I tin war I got married and took a job at the Naval Or- 
Iiimmm e Laboratory in Washington, D.C., in 1947. I was work- 
)"t 4 mi the penetration of electrons into solids and the interac- 
Mmii id radiation with matter, and I had some ideas on the 
iIm'mi y of that phenomena that were closely related to Einstein’s 
mi the photoelectric effect. So I wrote a letter to Einstein. I 
in just a youngster of 22 or 23, and I wrote a brief note saying 
that I had some ideas on electron emissions from solids which 
wain related to his photoelectric effect, and that he might be in- 

• •*i anted in knowing about them. 

Three days later I got an invitation to come and visit him. 

I Ills is really quite extraordinary as I think about it — one 
would think that Einstein would be busy, that he wouldn’t have 
time to talk to young, unknown students. But it turned out that 
this wasn’t so; I think he was interested in me because I was at 
the age when he had had his most fruitful ideas. 

It was a very, very emotional experience for me to meet this 
man, who was a legendary kind of figure, almost a saint in the 
scientific community. And of course, he was a saint not only 
because of what he did as a scientist, but also for his great con¬ 
cern for the future of man in the nuclear age. I was really 
overawed. 

As I walked from the train station to Einstein’s home I was all 
shaken up inside. To me, this man represented the essence of all 
that the human mind had been able to produce over the cen¬ 
turies. When I got to his house, which was just a little clapboard 
house in Princeton on Mercer Street, I waited for him in the din¬ 
ing room. And as he came down the hall, I saw that he was 
every bit the image that I had seen in photographs — baggy 
trousers, a sweatshirt, and his white hair standing up. I must ad¬ 
mit, he tried to make me feel at ease very quickly. He said, 
“Well, young man, it’s such a nice day, let’s sit outside.” So we 
did. 

We sat in the garden behind his house and he said, “First tell 
me about your own work.” So I did, and he followed right along 
even though he had not been involved in that area for decades. 
And, I remember this clearly, as we spoke he pulled out his pipe 
and began smoking it. It was a really long, white clay pipe. 

He was very encouraging and he said, “What you’re doing 
sounds reasonable to me. Keep pursuing it; it sounds like you’re 
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on the right track.” And then he said, “Well now let’s talk 
bont Phjjosophy. By the way, do you still know German?” Of 

man F \ ^ *° **" reSt ° f the con versation went on in Ger- 
ta! It!! f y t WeCame ar ° Und *° the P roblems of fundamen- 
theretr^real worM 1CS hP^ ste .^ n was vei T much convinced that 
see it 4 ^ W ^, Ch 6X1StS ind ependently of our ability to 

Heh t 7f h ^ phiIos °P hica l Questions which had been 
debated for centuries, but in physics they had become very con¬ 
troversial. And he was isolated - he was still attempting to find 
a unified theory of all forces in nature. I was d n 

pathetic toward his ideas. P y Sym ‘ 

, 7 S we taIked °n and on, I mentioned some of the things he 

wa, rXXlA 6 Said ' T h ' ,Ve "> 8d ° »o ™ny 

was really all shaken up then. I wasn’t expecting to hear that 

from ,he one person who stood so fa, aboveeveryoVe else 

stein s couM C hfv' ,IOn l ' eVe " ™ in,ellecl 85 S^-tic 88 Bin- 
when l had ti fLh^j 1 “ ma " y T is,akes hel P ad me ,8 *“ on. 

SSZEXZ*"* ““ ld maka 

nl J°I U Se !7 e r f al,y e ncouraged me in many ways - for exam- 

cept of 5he t W3S intere , Ste f in tr ying to understand the con¬ 
cept of the electron in purely electromagnetic terms, and he said 

I ve been thinking about this too - yon keep pursuing it tah 

p.d2'otTS* r- T ab ° Ve d °"'> b8 °™o 

?ou" it eVery bit of “Wnality out of 

you. « was rather amazing to me. He said “Keen a 

shoemaker s job. Have a job where you can wake up In the 

orning and feel good about what you’re doing, where vou 

ferns fT t0 hS J 86niUS 6Very mor uing and solve all the prob- 

“ktri^ 0 ca - d ° that - * A - d an 

hettw'-Vonsrh"' ^ qU ‘ C , klV ' I 8 b8d ° ,her “PPoiobnents, but 
the h™ 1 , qU ' e,ly 8nd ™ eat rid of them." And by 

felt motl. be afle , rnoon was 0 “t. ■ began to understand that he 
felt much more free to talk with me because I was young ust 
starting my career, and because I was from a similL German 
Jewish background. I think he felt a kind of sympathy -t wm 

r P ?; “ P r„ s r ,et me bea ’ ,ba -» ^ ^ 

And so we talked about the bomb. We talked about this enor- 
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immm > (nrrihle guilt feeling that he had. He said, “We may never 
Mim! n wnv to prevent the arms race, and we’ll end up destroy- 
• *»m mu nil." We talked about the need to warn the public all over 
tlm world about the full nature of what had happened to war- 
lot» And I began to get a sense of a man who was deeply disap¬ 
points! with his whole life. 

I atm on, we went upstairs to his study. There were all these 
papms lying around, and he pointed to them and said “Look 
limit I’m working on this unified theory, and I’ll never know 
d it has any meaning whatsoever.” It was incredible — I really 
Mot the sense of a man who felt that his whole life had been a 
I allure. I think coloring everything was the fact that he had, of 
i nurse, been the one who initiated the Manhattan Project 
through his letter urging Roosevelt to investigate the possibility 
that a bomb could be made from uranium. 

Meeting him was certainly a great influence on my thinking. 
And over the years, as I stayed in touch with him by mail, I read 
what he was writing and listened to his efforts to warn people 
about the danger of nuclear weapons. I began to sense, increas¬ 
ingly, that I would never abandon that part of his concerns. 

This sense of responsibility was heightened when I went back 
to Cornell in 1949, because my principal Ph.D. advisor, Dr. 
Philip Morrison, had been very active in the Manhattan Project 
and he was under bitter attack for his advocacy of nuclear arms 
control. That was also the year when the Russians detonated 
their first bomb — and so Hans Bethe and others began to talk 
about the pressure to build a hydrogen bomb. So you see, all of 
these people around me were involved with nuclear weapons in 
one way or another. I knew the arms race that Einstein feared 
was about to take place, and I knew that it had to be contained 
in some way before those weapons could be used. This has been 
with me ever since; it’s the basis of my real concern. I became 
convinced that there was an inadequate understanding of 
physics and mathematics by the general public, partially 
because physics has become so abstract. As a result, very few 
scientists felt the need to explain what they were doing. It is a 
dangerous situation when there are only a few experts who 
know all the answers or who think they know all the answers. 
This conviction has lead to a belief that if we are going to sur¬ 
vive, we need to give the public a far greater understanding of 
science as well as a greater decision-making role when it comes 
to such things as building bombs. 
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Another very powerful influence on my values toward radia¬ 
tion and nuclear weapons was the death of my child in 1948. 
My wife and I first noticed that our baby was having difficulty 
sitting up — our pediatrician couldn’t tell if anything was 
wrong, but I began to get very worried about it. As the baby got 
sicker, it produced an enormous amount of internal upset in 
me. I guess I felt that it was somehow my responsibility, or my 
wife’s, or that I was doing something wrong.... Actually I had a 
very serious nervous breakdown as a result of that enormously 
awful experience. Watching as your child becomes increasingly 
unable to function, without knowing why, can just tear a person 
apart. 

We eventually found out that the baby had Tay Sachs 
disease, a rare genetic condition which could have been partial¬ 
ly induced by years of background radiation. The baby died 
within a year after that diagnosis. 

It made an enormous impression on me to see what it really 
means when there’s suffering in a family — to see the effects of 
suffering on human life, beyond all the statistics on death and 
injury. That is an enormously terrible experience to go through. 
At that time, of course, I had no inkling that the disease could 
have been connected to radiation. But many years later, when I 
began to uncover the possibility of damage to babies from 
fallout, it occurred to me that my child may have died as a 
result of damage from x-rays received by my father, my wife or 
myself. And I do believe that my suffering contributed, in a 
sense, to my willingness to undergo an awful lot of attack and 
upset to speak out about these things. 

Just at the time I was finishing my Ph.D. at Cornell, I was ap¬ 
proached by Westinghouse Research Laboratories. I joined 
them in 1952 and began to work on ways of improving 
diagnostic x-ray technology. My work really centered around 
trying to find ways to reduce the necessary dose of x-rays. In 
fact, I had committed myself to Westinghouse primarily in order 
to do that. 

Then in 1957 I went to Paris to work at the Institute of 
Theoretical Physics on my own theory of the structure of 
nuclear particles. In 1958, I attended the International Exhibi¬ 
tion of the Peaceful Atom, which was held in Geneva. I was 
very excited about the ‘peaceful atom’ — it was very exciting to 
see the first nuclear reactor plans being shown by both Russia 
and the United States. 
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lt„i bv the end of the ’50s, people began to get concernedt 

.lour war might really happen. Suddenly people were being 

.,.1.1 in build fallout shelters - the idea that fallout was p™'- ° 
atomic bomb didn’t really become public knowledge s 

.. ’50s. By the end of that decade, Congressional heann^ 

.... b.limit had been held and many scientists, ^e Ralph Lapp 

..pointing out that if we were going to have a war we we 

ilollultely going to need bomb shelters to protect us from blast, 

niVNolf. “Would building a shelter help protect my family So I 
ilimmht about it and talked it over with my wife and I finally 
l oncluded that it was useless to build a shelter — t att ere was 
mi \a/hv of surviving a nuclear war. 

There were many other scientists in Pitt J urgh be n S ^; e m o e f 
who had become anxious to learn more abou the nature of 
nuclear war, and so a group was formed by the local branch o 

,he Federation of American Scientists to investigate just what 
11,0 bomb would do. They asked me to investigate fallout and 
,| 1(! long-range effects of radiation since I had already worked in 

1 " so^ started reading. I go. hold of the |o,n. Committee He«- 
inus in Congress, and I became increasingly concerned over t 
on 8 e thing they had never considered. What happens when you 
out of th e bomb shelter? What happens to grown people 
Sd more importantly, what happens to newborn bab.es m a 

radiation-contaminated environment? 

I knew that at Oxford, Dr. Alice Stewart had just discovered 
thlt a mere two or three diagnostic x-rays each of which gives 

about 250 millirems to the fetus, were ^““^Vresearched 
a child would develop leukemia or cancer. When I researchea 

and realized that a single detonated atom bomb would give the 
equ WatenTof a whole-body x-ray of 250 millirems to everyone 
on the planet, whether or not they were pregnant, 1 decided that 

this madness had to be stopped. nnssible long- 

And so I decided to write a paper about the P 0SSlble l0 ^ 
term genetic effects of nuclear war. Now this was a subject 
which had not been adequately discussed. Government scien- 
tists industry scientists, and the people who were doing t 
bomb tests were trying to argue that there is a sa e■*«**££ 
and that it would take tens of thousands of milhrems before 
there would be any significant health effects. They had, in ef- 
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<JX! rL d8i,berate,y <•«* 

to draw up a hypothetical ^ dlscovered - 1 decided 

cancer would dei If ! h ° W many more «. of 

detonated. Hound Si th nUmber ° f bombs were 

completed, with a few ^ ° f b ° mb tests were 

detonated, there would be a 25 So 3 !! 0118 °I f - SS1 ° n products 
and cancer among children The- m'T* " Se in leukemia 
subtle mental and nhvZ'l ? 7° U d 3ls ° be more cases of 

were peanuts compared to what H ' And those numbers 

involve. h3t 3 fuI1 ' s cale nuclear war would 

facts infeS debite ^ver^r f ° f cience> to tr y to get these 

followed Dr. Pauling’s efforts to m sr P h eriC K b ° mb teStin8 ’ 1 had 

genetic effects and [ °P om b testing because of its 

Stewart’s work had ° f Sympathy ’' ba * Dr- 

dimension to the nature of m ? metbing totady new, a new 

generations of children who mav^t h** 1 began tilin kfog of 

who may have retardation or the HkelihoSTf Y malformed ’ but 

of the bomb fallout. And that thonohS ° f , Cancer as a resu]t 
since. has haunted me ever 

Ableson,who ^LtdSfiS artkle published - Philip 

foe people who worked In bet S ° f Sdence ’ was ona of 
an advisory roler[he Atomt p h ^ an Pr ° ieCt ' and he bad 

my paper, saying that mv attem Commisslon - He rejected 
very useful was not 

was doing. I had to eo to i i i exacUy what the radiation 

Hopkins Universitl who RUSSel1 Mor8a " at 1°<™ 

Department of HeaitU“ , T'° ' he top pa °P' a a < «* 
said to him, ' Look I mav h “ T* Welfare »” ™diation. I 

he helped me to modify my papeTf iittk ho T f S ° b<> ri8ht '' So 
Commoner and Ralnh I arm h , ^ * a so went to Barry 

people abon, this xJev m„ h'T 8 H 6y Were ,ryi " 8 “> ed “«te 
and they wrote me ieiter's of ” me '° reshape tha Paper. 

>y did p„ y b,ish in fact **■>» 

Houa'X^u,'^ Ihe paper to the White 

I learned that my article had anna h Y W3S assassinat ed, 
sideration by JFK durine his Hp PP rent ly been taken into con- 
V> during his decision to push for a test ban trea- 
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♦ » ‘Mill K hruschev. I’m not exactly certain how much influence 
Mim |« i|mm really had, but Kennedy obviously had a great deal of 

• him mi n lor the whole situation. 

Lilian fly thereafter, I was asked to come and appear before 
» HttMinrtftlnnal hearings on the possibility of there being no safe 
ihiM*liold lor radiation. Apparently these hearings had been ar- 

* Hiao’d I>v the White House — it was the first and only time that 
« i nngmssional committee seriously considered the possibility 
ttint radiation at low levels might be far more dangerous than 

* had suspected. 

At the hearing was Dr. Brian MacMahon from Harvard. He 
had confirmed Dr. Stewart’s findings by looking at children 
who had received x-rays during pregnancy. He was asked if he 
I ml loved that low levels of radiation, such as the radiation from 
Inn! fallout, could produce effects on children. As I remember, 
ho said “Well, I cannot be certain about it. But if we see it with 
i lays, there is a chance that Dr. Sternglass might be right. Low 
lovols of fallout radiation that we had previously believed to be 
totally harmless might create excess cases of leukemia.’’ That 
was a very important moment. 

When he said that, I felt as though I could go back to my work 
because Congress would take care of everything. I thought that 
Ihe government was now aware of the danger and it would act 
appropriately. I was reassured, and that was a mistake — 
because several months after Kennedy was assassinated, the 
government raised the permissible levels of radio-iodine 131 in 
milk by twenty or thirty fold. And the following year, they 
raised the permissible levels of strontium-90 in milk. There was 
a lot of pressure from the nuclear industry, you see, which was 
just gearing up to build a batch of giant reactors. They didn’t 
want a scare to hurt their business. Nor did they want to inhibit 
further bomb testing which the government was secretly plan¬ 
ning to do. 

After the testimony, I went out to Stanford to work on 
theoretical physics. At this time, I was also looking for ways of 
testing whether or not there had been increases of leukemia and 
cancer from bombs. I was sent a Yale study which appeared to 
show that there was no significant increase in leukemia among 
the children born in Hiroshima years after the bomb was 
dropped. I kept wondering about that, so I did some investiga¬ 
tion into how the study had been carried out. I discovered that 
for a control group, they used the people who were living in the 
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suburbs and elsewhere in Japan. But these people had received 
heavy fallout — so their rates of leukemia and cancer had gone 
up too. It was not until many years later that I saw a study of all 
the cancer rates all over Japan and all over the world. Dr. M. 
Segi had gathered World Health Organization statistics on 
cancer and leukemia rises, and his report showed a three to 
five-fold increase in leukemia in Japan after Hiroshima. 

In a sense, then, I began to feel that I had stumbled on an ear¬ 
ly effort to minimize the apparent effect of nuclear weapons on 
mankind, including their ability to produce leukemia. And 
when I realized that, I began to see that I would have to com¬ 
pletely devote myself to these issues. I wanted to expose the 
tremendous cover-up that I had come across — I wanted to 
make public the enormous health impact that fallout from 
nuclear weapons had already produced. Essentially, that meant 
I would have to set aside my work on fundamental particles. I 
decided to leave Westinghouse and to accept a job in the 
Department of Radiology at the University of Pittsburgh 
Medical School. 

You have to understand that my heart was still in trying to 
understand the nature of elementary particles. What makes the 
universe tick? What are the basic structures and how did they 
originate? This was my deepest intellectual satisfaction. This 
was my job. To give that up was a major wrench. The conflict 
between what I wanted to do and what I had to do was so over¬ 
whelming that I had to deliberately choose not to even look at 
the journals any more for years, because it would tear me apart. 

I suppose you could say that my decision was a sort of 
parallel to the decision Einstein made — writing articles on the 
danger of fallout, urging other scientists to warn the public, is¬ 
suing the manifestoes and holding the news conferences. This is 
a totally foreign kind of role to a scientist who really loves 
nothing more than to have his privacy and a quiet space to 
think. 

So I continued with my research. Using Ralph Lapp’s infor¬ 
mation on a radioactive fallout episode in Albany, I discovered 
that leukemia did rise in that area four to five years after the 
first arrival of fallout from tests in 1953.1 wrote another article 
to Science which they rejected. So I went back to the statistics, 
found that spontaneous abortions also rose with the onset of 
bomb testing, and sent the revised article to the Bulletin of the 
Atomic Scientists. And when they published it, there was a 
tremendous avalanche of concern. 
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.article occurred during the debate over ABMs in 1968 

| ,u, noth the nuclear industry people, the P eo P le 

see - w. 

, tmiinue building ABM missiles were up in arms. A 
. I Washington Post about my theory 
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radioactivity into the environment in doses comparable to wh;ii 
the people of Utah and Nevada got from atom bomb testing 
This radioactive discharge from both nuclear reactors and from 
atom bomb tests shows the hidden, insidious connection b< 
tween the military and the “peaceful” atom. In order to keep 
testing bombs, the government had to keep the permissible 
levels of radiation in the environment high. The nuclear in¬ 
dustry and the government couldn’t admit that nuclear reactors 
were exposing people to 500 millirems of radiation, enough to 
increase by sixfold the risk of leukemia to a first trimester fetus. 
So you see, the necessity to lie about the effects of nuclear 
weapons also forced them to lie about the effects of nuclear 
reactors for peaceful purposes. 

Thanks to John Gofman’s work in 1970,1 learned for the first 
time that I had to look at infant mortality statistics around 
nuclear reactors. Infant mortality shows up sooner than cancer, 
you see. It shows up within a few months of a radiation release. 
I knew that I could use these arguments from reactors to argue 
against nuclear war, which is my real interest. A few more 
babies dying from radioactivity around nuclear reactors will 
not mean the end of the world; the real battle is for the mind of 
the public on the nature of nuclear weapons. 

So I determined, on my own, that in order to learn about what 
a war would really do, we would first have to look at what the 
bomb testing had done. Then we needed to look at what 
peaceful reactors had done to area residents during normal con¬ 
ditions and during accidents. And the easiest numbers to track 
were the ones on infant mortality. 

I knew that by touching on the deaths of babies, I would be 
entering a highly emotional issue. I would encounter opposition 
from doctors who gave x-rays to pregnant mothers, from public 
health and government agencies which had given their blessing 
to nuclear power, and from every scientist who had also done 
this. But I felt that the only way to expose the danger of nuclear 
war is to force the public to look at the statistics. 

And so I proceeded to gather statistics, moving from one 
nuclear facility to another. I had no funds, because no one 
wanted to support research in this field. I had to use every op¬ 
portunity to bypass many efforts to keep my findings from ap¬ 
pearing in scientific literature. And it made me realize another 
frightening aspect of nuclear technology — that it completely 
defeats the most essential aspect of modern science, which is 
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Rosalie Bertell 


• oin the time I was young, I saw things in society that I 
■ thought were wrong. However, I found that telling people 
diotil the things I didn’t like was not popular and as time went 
• n I decided that there were other ways to change the world. 

• hin way, I thought, would be by entering a monastery. In that 

• v I could concentrate on prayer and be in contact with God. 
Alno. I could become closer to the earth, with myself and what 
wwi happening in the world. By looking at society from the 

• idnlines, I thought I would be better able to understand it and 
1 in 1 1 > in certain situations. 

You see, I had the feeling that very important things were 
happening. Part of it had to do with World War II: I was very 
much affected when news reached me of the mass killings at the 

• uncentration camps, and of course I was also strongly affected 
hy the atomic bombings. I was a high school sophomore in 
1945. I remember when we first heard the war was over, and 
everyone was elated. Then we began to get word of the atomic 
bombings. Though the U.S. put a blanket over media coverage a 
few pictures “leaked” out. 

I have blurred memories of newspaper photos of the libera¬ 
tion of Dauchau, and pictures of Hiroshima. It was one horror 
after another, and I don’t know which was worse in my mind. 
Both were just wanton destruction of men, women and 
children. 

In 1950 I went to Europe and saw much of the devastation 
that still remained; churches with their stained glass windows 
in their basements, and a cemetery in France where 2,000 inno¬ 
cent men, women and children had been killed by mistake one 
day in an American bombing raid. All of this was pretty heavy 
on me while I was growing up, and I’d say it had a strong in¬ 
fluence. 
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Mill I overdid the manual labor in the convent and I had a 
l* n I nttack. I had to leave in order to regain my health. It was 
m» Invaluable experience, though, and I don’t think I’ll ever go 
i h k to the competitive rat race I had been a part of. 

I eventually earned my masters and doctorate degrees and 
I** «aii teaching, which I enjoyed. I wanted to do work in my 
I mi la I f ield, though, so I applied for a summer research grant 
in l< oh well Park Memorial Cancer Research Institute in Buffalo, 
Mow York. I got the grant, and the work they assigned me to was 
to analyze the tri-state leukemia survey. I became pretty 
V nowledgeable about that survey, and so they asked me to stay 
mu tor the year. I didn’t have any special interest in radiation at 
that time, you see. I was just trying to figure out ways to use 
math in order to be helpful. 

The survey, which had been done in New York, Maryland 
and Minnesota, followed sixteen million people over a three- 
vour period to find out what was increasing the leukemia rate. I 
upocialized in adult leukemias and the direct results of exposing 
people to ordinary diagnostic x-rays. And I began to get in¬ 
terested in the whole thing when I realized that leukemia is not 
a primary effect of radiation exposure — it’s a secondary effect. 
The primary effect is to make a person age faster. Now, many 
cancers are old-age diseases. What is happening to us at this 
chronic low-level exposure to radiation is that we’re aging 
f aster, and we’re getting the old age diseases sooner. 

I first became involved in nuclear issues when a nuclear 
power plant was being planned for Barker, New York, which is 
within thirty miles of Buffalo. The citizen’s group which was op¬ 
posing the plant called the Roswell Institute and asked for 
someone to come and speak before the county legislature on 
low-level radiation, and the Institute asked me to go. 

When I got to the hearing, I found that it had been set up; the 
speakers from the public came in, and the utility people im¬ 
mediately handed us the legislators’ questions that we were sup¬ 
posed to answer that night. These questions had been in the 
utility’s possession for two weeks. I asked for an overhead pro¬ 
jector, and they said they didn’t have one; meanwhile, the utili¬ 
ty people were showing movies from a projector room at the 
back of the auditorium. They had no chairs on the stage for the 
citizen’s committee, and none of the names from the citizen’s 
group were listed on the program, although they had known 
about it for two weeks. 

The men from the utility company spoke first; they showed 
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their slick slides and told the people there was no danger from 
radiation, none at all. From a scientific point of view, what they 
said was ridiculous. And in the audience, no one clapped or did 
anything. It went on like clockwork. 

I was the first speaker from the citizen’s group, and we were 
told to introduce ourselves since our names weren’t on the pro¬ 
gram. As soon as I got on the stage, I realized that all the reps 
from the utility were male and we were all female, so I said, 
“You know, it’s too bad the issue broke down this way, into 
men and women, but maybe it’s because of a concern for life.” 
And I got rousing applause from the audience, the first applause 
of the night. 

What came out in the ensuing dialogue was that this nuclear 
power plant was being built next door to Cornucopia Farms, 
where they grow vegetables for Gerber Baby Food. The power 
company men didn’t know anything about it, but it really was 
just the last straw for me. The audience and I were moved by 
the whole thing, and I think I waxed eloquent. 

The next day, the Niagara County Legislature voted the first 
moratorium against nuclear power in the entire United States. 
So my name went out in the media, and I didn’t even know 
anything about nuclear power plants! But from then on, I was 
placed right in the middle of this national scene because I had 
gotten an “instant moratorium’’ while others had been working 
for years with no success. It was very strange somehow. 

And unfortunately, there was some retaliation against me in 
the Research Institute. The newspapers implied that I was act¬ 
ing as if I represented the official policy of Roswell Park, which 
I did not — so they then got the Institute to deny my statements, 
which made it sound as if my science was poor. Then the In¬ 
stitute put me under restriction — I couldn’t talk to reporters or 
go on a TV show without checking first with the PR office. I 
thought this was a terrific overreaction. It made me suspicious. 

So I started looking into what levels of radiation were permit¬ 
ted by federal regulations. I found that every year, the max¬ 
imum dose you can give to the public is 500 millirems, which is 
the bone marrow dose you’d get from a hundred chest x-rays. 
The average dose the population may receive is 170 millirems, 
or thirty to thirty-five chest x-rays per year. When it comes to 
workers, the permissible radiation exposure levels go up to 
5,000 millirems per year. And in the case of an accident, you 
can give the general public up to 25,000 millirems before you’re 
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.. I«r damage. Thai's 5.000 chest x-raysl 

„,|„,ll.v„oble to me. It was incomprehensible that these cle 

, '^"n“?mp^s^°.ha e fi had to be wrong so I kept look- 
I,„ buck into the history to see where these num ers h 

Nagasaki which were still classified. I 
wrong, but I couldn’t prove it because of national secur y 

' "liT 1975 I went back to the monastery for a year, and that was 
n time of very deep reflection for me. I began to see that this 

.dry has really been on a military alert *ince 1945 

.use during a military emergency, all «v.han 

put on the back burner. People make sacrifices, butt y P 
war to end eventually. They want the promotion of things 
besides military hardware, like education, health care and 

‘" in the past, warfare was more leisurely and you didn’t have to 
be on alert all the time. But now, with the missiles pointed at^us 
there’s less than a half hour between the time they re fired a 
he time they hit. There’s no way for any country to mobilize m 
■ half hour so the world has been forced into a constant state of 
alert aiuf 1 mobilization. Those were the kinds of things I was 

’^An^ay^during that retreat I lost whatever internal 
resistance I had to being an activist. I thmk il 
amount of contemplation before you can let down 
that keen you from doing things out of the ordinary thing 
which aren’t perhaps conventionally acceptable for a religious 
person to do. Actually, no one in the order quest.oned my a 
tions I think I probably was very hard on myself about working 
on nuclear issues because I was both an educator and a nun. 
But when I took a year off to think, I discovered that I couldn 

^ invited to speak at a scientific conference in 

Osaka Japan. The Japanese Congress against Atomic and 
S^drogen Bonrbs is hefd every year during the first week of 
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Nalasaki I found t COI »orations of Hiroshima an,I 
1 f u d many things at that meeting - one was 
that the researchers who do studies of the survivors frequently 

So* the ?° baCk 3 u d teH the Japanese People what they’ve^ound 

thel hveTn feTr Z ^ are -answered an 

6 fear j Th ? don t k "ow if their illnesses are natural 

or radiatmn-mduced, and they’re afraid to have chddren 
There s a stigma among the Japanese to be a survivor and they 

survivor 03 ’^ °" e a "°' her be ““ Se £?. 

I visited the A-bomb hospitals in Hiroshima and Nagasaki 

Taw. I?", ° r ' he hib ° kush °' °' ««"ic bomb survive® wt 
ofTtaff 0 t° f M Pa n i S ’ and We a,S ° attended a lecture by the chtef 
i • tR 3 Nagasakl hospital. He told us about the kinds of in 
uries they see; for example, there are many survivors whose ,e g 
tendons have been permanently shortened by the intense heat 
and radiation of the blast. So they’re permanent^ Med 
They can t walk, feed themselves or move their arms and legs' 

r^dn W h j3P3n eXP ° Sed me tG 311 these thi ngs, and it reaflv 
redoubled my commitment to fight the arms race. 

Then in December of 1978, I was invited to speak in 

Rochester, New York. The public TV channel puts on a popular 

tion^ person froTti 6 ^ ^ f ° Watch: a Public rela- 

presidenL ^ C ° mpany and 0ne of «■ vice 

The young physicist’s escorts sat there watching us and thev 
must have gotten angry. As I walked out, one of them was 

Ze S oo 8t °r thC d6Sk th6re and demanding equal 

that R , i . P °. r glr at the reception desk was trying to tell him 
at he d just had equal time, you know! So he came after me 
he ,UM unleashed a tirade. I though, the bestTng ,o“o w« 

uT5'n y ' AS ' W8nt ° ut the door he sh °ok his fist at me and 
said We 11 get you! Stay out of here and never come back to 
Rochester. We don’, wan, y „„ here.” „ was rea “” a^ul ° 
wanted to report „ to the police, bu, I had to ge, out of there and 
calm down, because I had a speech to give ,h®, night 
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< hi October 5, 1979, I was invited back up to Rochester to 
siini ii .speech at Highland Hospital. Coincidentally, the week 
bi'fow I arrived, the Ginna nuclear power plant malfunctioned 
mil was on the front page of the local paper. 

I knew it was a sensitive time to come in, especially consider- 
imm the threats I got last time. But we had already set it up, and it 
wunii'I my fault that Ginna was on the front page. So anyway, I 
• lid speak at the hospital and afterwards, when I was driving 
Inn k home...let me say this. I don’t have a way to connect these 
iin Idents, except as the simple chronology of events. 

Alter the speech was over I was driving back to Buffalo alone 
in a Toyota during rush hour. I was within the city limits on a 
llime-lane expressway, and it was very crowded. I was going 
about fifty miles an hour and I could feel a car on my left getting 
too close. So I pulled back and he shot forward, into the lane in 
Iront of me, and then I saw his hand come out of the window 
and drop an object in the road right in front of my tire. He was 
very close and I couldn’t get out of the lane. I tried to straddle 
the object, but it was too large. It cut a three-inch hole in my 
brand-new steel belted radial tire. It was also heavy enough to 
bend my tire rim, like the lip of a pitcher. I tried to hang onto 
the wheel because the tire blew out immediately; I think that if I 
had hit the object straight on, the car would have turned over. 

I got into the median strip and off the road, and I was looking 
at the damage when the second car pulled up. It was brown, it 
had “Sheriff” written on the side and two blue lights on the 
roof. I remember feeling funny about it because the car didn’t 
have an emblem, just the word “Sheriff,” and the fact that they 
didn’t get out of the car. That made me uneasy. 

The person on the passenger side did not have a uniform on, 
just a blue t-shirt. He spoke to me and he’s the only one I really 
saw. He was very intent on two questions: First, did I have the 
license number and second, did I have the object? I said “No” to 
both questions. Then he told me that it was not in their jurisdic¬ 
tion, but that the Rochester Police would be right along to help 
me. Then they took off. 

I couldn’t get out of the median strip because it was rush 
hour, and the tire was completely flat. I was there for an hour, 
and the Rochester Police never came. Finally someone stopped 
to help me. When I finally got going again, I went home on the 
back roads. I wasn’t about to go home on the expressway. 

My brother is a lawyer, so the next morning he did a sworn 
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deposition, took down all the details and submitted it to tin 
sheriff’s office. The sheriff’s office got in touch with him later In 
say that the car had been phoney, and they had combed ovei 
two hours of radio tapes without finding any mention at all u! 
the accident. There were no police of any kind in the area ii 
that time. 

It was a well-planned two car deal, and they weren’t playing 
for low stakes. But there wasn’t anything I could do — I didn’t 
have a license plate number and the sheriff said that the phoney 
car was probably repainted and in another state by the next 
morning. 

That’s when I began to realize that the more you speak out, 
the more problems you get into in our society. I finally had to 
resign my job at Roswell because they were telling me what 1 
could and couldn’t say. That’s when I started the Ministry of 
Concern for Public Health. It was scary because all of my fund¬ 
ing had been cut off. I tried to make it on my own by speaking 
and taking short-term consultant jobs, as long as they were 
radiation-related. But at least I’m now working on the nuclear 
power/nuclear weapons connection issue with the freedom to 
speak my mind. 

So now I’m working on both the nuclear power and nuclear 
weapons issues. They’re inextricably tied together. If you look 
at the beginning of nuclear power, it happened in 1953 with 
Eisenhower’s “atoms for peace’’ program. Why? Because in 
1952 the U.S. exploded hydrogen bombs, and when that was 
successful from a military point of view, the U.S. made a deci¬ 
sion to base national security on nuclear weapons. It was at that 
point that they realized they needed a massive uranium mining 
effort (the milling, and the refining of the materials); the na¬ 
tional laboratory system (Oakridge, Brookhaven, Argonne, 
Idaho Fall, Livermore, Los Alamos, Hanford Reservation, the 
Nevada Test Site); and the universities and colleges to train 
nuclear physicists and nuclear engineers along with all the 
technicians in order to run a massive weapons program. There 
was no way that you could mobilize the U.S. population in 
peace time to have such a massive backing to build the military, 
so the stroke of genius of Eisenhower was to declare the “atoms 
for peace” program. As long as you had that, then St. Johns 
University or Notre Dame University or Berkeley could 
legitimately have a nuclear physics program, and they could 
give grants to people to get this kind of technical training. Also, 
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Barry Commoner 


I lntlluve that it is the obligation of the scientist to share what 
Im knows with the people. I think that is the most important 
thing a scientist can do. My concerns about nuclear power and 
nm loar weapons arise from this activity, because in my mind, 
mu loar technology represents the major social effect of scien- 
lilh progress. 

It was just before and during World War II that I began to be 
Imminently concerned with the social and political conse- 
<|tionces of scientific research. I was involved in military 
i nsearch concerning aircraft dispersal of DDT — the whole role 
of DDT and these new synthetic insecticides emerged during the 
war. It was pretty clear that insecticides wculd have an impact 
on the distribution of malaria in the Third World, and so on. 

My job on the DDT program was to prepare torpedo bombers 
for spraying the beaches of Pacific islands, so the Marines 
wouldn’t come down with tick fever. I thought it was a perfectly 
good thing to do. I was committed to the political purpose of the 
war, and I felt that what I was doing was useful. But when the 
announcement came about the nuclear bomb, it became quite 
clear to me that the development of modern physics, chemistry 
and biology had created practical possibilities which were ex¬ 
tremely important to social policy. 

Just at the end of the war, I was assigned to the staff of a 
Senate Military Affairs Subcommittee which was considering 
the relationship between science and social policy. They need¬ 
ed people on the staff who were aware of the scientific com¬ 
munity’s ideas on research and the social implications of scien¬ 
tific advance. The atomic bomb and chemical warfare are two 
good examples of what they were talking about. 

The subcommittee’s work eventually grew into a debate over 
the creation of the National Science Foundation (NSF), and con- 
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current debates over the question of which part of government 
would have control of commercial nuclear power technology. 
During the latter debate, I arranged a hearing for the atomic 
scientists — Oppenheimer, Szilard and Condon, among others 
— so they could make their first public statements. 

Many of the scientists, I found, regretted the way in which the 
atomic bomb had been used — in fact, there was a whole group 
inside the Manhattan Project that had opposed dropping the 
bomb on Hiroshima and Nagasaki. Some of them later regretted 
that they had been involved in the project at all, but most of 
them took a practical approach and said, “All right, how do we 
prevent the spread of nuclear weapons?” They defined the task 
and got to work. 

During the course of my activity on the subcommittee, I 
became familiar with both the technical problems of nuclear 
issues and the scientists who had created the technology. This 
was my introduction to the problem, and ever since then I have 
been increasingly active in dealing with public policy issues 
that arise out of science — the nuclear issues and also those 
issues which arise out of industrial pollution. 

My first real act against nuclear weapons was what has been 
called the Pauling Petition on nuclear testing in the environ¬ 
ment, which we circulated in 1956. Three of us — myself, Ed¬ 
ward Condon and Dr. Linus Pauling — met in St. Louis in 1956 
to draw up a statement opposing further nuclear testing in the 
atmosphere. We then made a list of twenty-five prominent 
scientists who we thought might sign the statement. We signed 
the statement and most of them signed it too — and that became 
the petition. 

We managed to mobilize a lot of popular support for a test 
ban through that petition, so we sent it out all over the world a 
year later. In fact, the Pauling Petition probably had a good deal 
to do with the passage of the Test Ban Treaty in 1963. 

The Test Ban Treaty came as sort of a surprise at first, 
because it was negotiated in Russia without much trouble, but 
we were convinced that it would never pass the Senate. In fact, 
it passed the Senate very easily. Afterwards, we found out that 
it was because the Senators had been getting a lot of mail from 
mothers about strontium-90. And “strontium-90” had been 
spelled right! 

So ever since the ’50s, I’ve been very active in the anti¬ 
nuclear war movement. In every one of my books, there is some 
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discussion of nuclear war. I’ve also been interested from the 
beginning in the “Atoms for Peace” program, which was 
developed as a way of putting a friendly screen in front of 
nuclear weapons. One of the most interesting reports we did 
was an analysis of Project Chariot, the government’s proposal 
to create a harbor in Alaska by blowing up an atom bomb. They 
were going to use the bomb because there were so few people 
on that stretch of Alaskan coast — but as we pointed out, the 
whole area there is traversed by Eskimo trails which are used 
for hunting and fishing. The Eskimos lived ecologically off of 
that whole area. 

The article we wrote analyzed the native lichens in that area, 
which are at the bottom of the food chain. We pointed out that 
lichens have a very heavy affinity for anything that falls on 
them, such as dust, and so they tend to be heavily contaminated 
by fallout. We were literally able to show in our study that there 
were already extraordinarily high levels of radioactivity from 
fallout in lichens, caribou and Eskimos. Project Chariot was 
ultimately blocked by the Eskimos. In fact, people who were up 
there told us that the Eskimo leaders were traveling around 
with copies of our report in their pockets. And on a wider scale, 
this was the experience that convinced many of us that the 
nuclear power problem and the nuclear war problem were ex¬ 
amples of a more general environmental crisis. 

My thinking about the interrelation between nuclear power 
and weapons is based on the realization that as long as you 
have nuclear power you’re going to have the weapons. This is a 
very good reason for stopping nuclear power; the proliferation 
of power plants potentiates the proliferation of nuclear 
weapons. It’s clear that nuclear weapons proliferation is not in 
the public interest. So it follows that the further development of 
nuclear power is not in the public interest either. This is par¬ 
ticularly true of the establishment of a breeder-based plutonium 
economy, which would exacerbate the problem of preventing 
the manufacture of clandestine weapons. In my view, the 
catastrophic consequences of nuclear war are such an over¬ 
riding concern as to mandate the abolition of nuclear weapons 
and any enterprise, such as nuclear power, that threatens this 
goal. 

A good deal of the Citizen’s Party presidential campaign ef¬ 
fort was an attack on the whole issue of nuclear war. And the 
only reason I ran for president is because I’m committed to the 
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development of the party — it addresses the moral issues of the 
day and acts accordingly. I was persuaded to run in order to 
build the party, even though I am not interested in being a pro¬ 
fessional politician. And we did build the party. On a local 
level, we have elected people to office, and we acquire more 
members with every election. 

I have made a point of being a public advocate of positions, 
and that’s largely what I do simply as a person, not only as a 
scientist. But scientists do have a duty to help solve the grave 
problems in society that science has created. People have to ac¬ 
quire the level of information that scientists have about these 
problems, and it’s the scientist’s obligation to help them. 

I think that there is a very widespread sense in this country 
that our military policies are intolerable. But how do you bring 
that latent feeling to the surface? You need a catalyst. I think 
that the nuclear disarmament movement is bereft, at this point, 
of any catalyst or dynamic process which would really curtail 
the danger we’re facing. And that’s something I think I’ve come 
up with. 

It’s clear that the United States and Russia each have an 
autonomous moral responsibility to dismantle their nuclear 
arsenals. But it’s also clear that unilateral disarmament will 
make the country vulnerable to attack, and we don’t want that. 
We have to solve that paradox; we have to lead both countries 
dynamically toward disarmament without incurring the hazard 
of unilateral disarmament. You see, proposals such as the 
Nuclear Freeze don’t really diminish the danger of nuclear war, 
because as long as the weapons are available and there’s some¬ 
one around who wants to use them, the danger is very severe. 

My proposal is based on the notion of finding a unilateral ac¬ 
tion which, though it is not unilateral disarmament, can trigger 
a dynamic two-sided process. Specifically, let the President an¬ 
nounce that one of our nuclear weapons is being destroyed. 
There are technological ways of permanently inactivating a 
nuclear device. So when we do that, we also announce that if 
the Russians will reciprocate by destroying one of their 
weapons, we will do a second one. We could double the ante 
and inactivate two. If they follow we’ll do four, and so on. 
Clearly, that could lead to the total destruction of nuclear 
weapons. 

Now of course, there are problems with that proposal. If one 
side has more weapons than the other, that is a problem. And 
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how would you verify that the inactivation was being done? My 
idea would be that you send the dead weapons to some neutral 
third party — some Scandinavian country, for example. They 
could verify for both parties. 

I’m convinced that at the moment Reagan, or Andropov for 
that matter, took the initiative to do this, it would change the 
political atmosphere that surrounds nuclear disarmament. It 
would be an indication from the leaders that yes, we really 
want to disarm! It seems to me that once this process begins, 
there would be such widespread public response in favor of it 
that the questions of who has more and who has less would be 
overcome. A ratio of destruction could be worked out. 

But so far, I haven’t received any response from the scientific 
political communities about the proposal. None at all. I don’t 
know if it’s even gotten any press attention. It hasn’t captured 
the public imagination. The reason the Freeze campaign has 
received a lot of attention is because it was something the press 
could handle, and I think that my proposal cuts too close to the 
bone for the press to handle very easily. But the Freeze Cam¬ 
paign is now already passe. It is no longer an important rallying 
point; most people can readily see that it’s a good idea to stop 
making more nuclear weapons, but it really doesn’t answer the 
problem of preventing nuclear war. 

I think that at this moment, there’s a fairly good chance that 
the hazards and horrors of nuclear war will burst out of the nar¬ 
row confines of the peace movement and become a general 
public issue, in the same way the environmental movement did. 
Many of us were talking about environmental problems for 20 
years — then suddenly in 1970, it became a great public issue. I 
suppose that’s one of the strongest sources of hope I have. That, 
and getting the Test Ban Treaty passed — those are really the 
sources of my optimism. I’m known as a congenital optimist. 

But those two experiences gave me the sense that by plugging 
away in a seemingly hopeless task of educating people on the 
issues, you can get to a point where there is suddenly a 
breakthrough. The big problem now is to accomplish that in 
respect to nuclear war. As we speak today [in January of 1982] 
it hasn’t happened yet. But I have the sense that we may be ap¬ 
proaching a big breakthrough in this area, and I hope it hap¬ 
pens. That’s the way in which we’re going to prevent the 
holocaust from happening, and that’s the battle we have to 
fight. 




































TED TAYLOR worked as a nuclear weapons designer in the 
Theoretical Division of the Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory 
for seven years. He was responsible for many technical and 
theoretical advances in nuclear weapons design, including the 
“Davy Crockett ' bomb , the lightest and smallest fission device 
of its era. Today , Taylor is president of the Appropriate Solar 
Technology Institute; he is also an independent consultant who 
testifies before Congress on nuclear issues. Specifically , Taylor 
is considered to be an expert on the security for nuclear 
facilities. 

Taylor's comments often come back to what he calls “the 
weapons connectionManifestations of his concern include 
the proliferation of nuclear weapons in third world countries, 
the vulnerability of nuclear facilities to attacks which would 
release catastrophic amounts of radiation, and the threat o/fis¬ 
sionable material being stolen by a terrorist or criminal 
organization. 
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Ted Taylor 


I was born in Mexico City in July 1925. I went through high 
school in Mexico City, graduated at fifteen and spent a year 
at Phillips Exeter Academy before I started at Cal Tech in 1942. 
I enlisted in the naval reserve at the same time, and eventually 
the Navy ended up putting me through Cal Tech. I graduated 
with a degree in physics in 1945, went off to Midshipman’s 
school and got a commission — but the war ended just before I 
got my commission. I did spend a year at sea, on troop 
transports and a tanker ship. 

Following that, I went to the University of California at 
Berkeley to start graduate school in nuclear physics. I spent 
three years at Berkeley trying to get a Ph.D, but I essentially 
flunked out after failing two preliminary exams. After I’d gotten 
a job at Los Alamos, I had a chance to have a third try, but by 
that time I was not interested in getting a Ph.D just to have a 
piece of paper. I was very interested in the work I was doing 
and I was good at it, but I just wasn’t interested in learning 
things for tests. 

During my time at UC Berkeley, three of us made the sugges¬ 
tion to J. Robert Oppenheimer that all the nuclear physicists in 
the United States should go on strike. This was in 1947, before 
Russia exploded the bomb. The purpose of the strike would be 
to try to stop nuclear weapons development around the world. 
I’m not at liberty to mention the names of the other two grad 
students, because I’m not sure if they’ve said anything about 
this themselves. But this was an idea that we thought should be 
stimulated bilaterally — both in the USA and the Soviet Union. 

Our suggestion came out of a sense of despair, because we 
thought we were heading for apocalypse if nuclear weapons 
became part of the world’s military arsenals. We actually wrote 
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up a proposal, the three of us, but I don’t have a copy of it now. 
I’m not even sure if a copy exists. 

We gave the proposal to a member of the political science 
department who was a very good friend of Oppie’s; he acted as 
the courier. He reported back to us and said, “Oppie thinks this 
is a very bad idea.” His basic reaction was that the idea was 
completely unrealistic and we would be better off if we forgot 
that we ever knew anything about this, because we were risking 
attack from McCarthyites by proposing it. So we forgot about 
the idea — we didn’t push it at all. 

But that whole situation gives an interesting insight into how 
convoluted a person’s ideas can be, particularly among young 
people. Within eighteen months of writing that proposal, I 
became an enthusiastic nuclear weapons designer at Los 
Alamos. Robert Serber, who was my boss at Berkeley, got me 
the job. He knew that I liked the mountains and I liked to hike, 
and he liked the work I was doing. So in November 1949, my 
wife, my baby girl and I drove out there and we spent seven 
years there. 

You could say that when I was a weapons designer, my think¬ 
ing was not internally consistent. You would be right. It was 
kind of an idealistic splurge, in a way — I just didn’t follow my 
own advice. I remember saying to myself, ‘‘Well, if this 
technology can’t be stopped, maybe those people who say that 
nuclear weapons are making the world safer are right. Maybe 
these bombs really do make war impossible. Maybe.” 

By the end of my first afternoon at work, I had detailed draw¬ 
ings of nuclear weapons cutaways on my desk. I immediately 
got very interested in how they worked. I think that any nuclear 
physicist would have been curious because this was completely 
new — it was not mundane, it was very intellectually exciting. 
And the people there were always saying, ‘‘We’re working for 
our country. This is the patriotic thing to do.” 

This was a complete reversal of my feelings at Berkeley. I had 
written a letter home to my parents once, right after the 
Hiroshima bomb was released, saying that while I was very 
uncertain about the future I was quite certain that I would 
never work on nuclear weapons. And there I was! 

As I spent more time at Los Alamos, I got more into the 
weapons design — in fact, I spent virtually all my time de¬ 
signing fission bombs with great enthusiasm and a sense of mis¬ 
sion. I had somehow seen the light, and my calling was to con¬ 
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tinue developing nuclear weapons to make quite sure that war 
disappeared. I also found that I was good at what I was doing. 
But all of this fascinating work was coming together in a device 
designed to kill hundreds of thousands of people — that’s its 
purpose. I thought that they insured a permanent peace. I 
thought that from now on war would be too irrational and too 
destructive for people to contemplate. 

That’s what I kept saying to my wife and my mother, at least. 
I still don’t know how much of it was just rationalizing to justify 
this fascinating work I was being exposed to as a young man. By 
the time I was twenty-five I had gotten on very close terms with 
some people I enormously admired — Enrico Fermi, Hans 
Bethe, Edward Teller and others. They were at Los Alamos at 
that time, trying to figure out how to make the H-bomb. Their 
interest in me and their support really negated the damage to 
my ego that happened when I flunked out of grad school. To 
have these men listening intently to me inspired a lot of con¬ 
fidence which has never left. 

This is not to say that I didn’t have pangs of anxiety about my 
work — I did, and they tended to come in two situations. One 
was when we were watching the shot, the nuclear blast. These 
were awesome. It was a long time ago and it’s hard to 
reconstruct what went through my head, but it was something 
like a pause, a sense of what are we up to here? 

I remember that the tests in the South Pacific were conducted 
in a crazy kind of world; the scientists were kidding around all 
the time, dressed in these shorts with little blue baseball caps on 
their heads. They did their jobs well, but it always seemed to me 
that we weren’t quite serious enough about what we were do¬ 
ing. The first explosion I saw was much bigger than the 
Nagasaki bomb, and it was a dumbfounding, awe-inspiring ex¬ 
perience. I was speechless. 

The heat from the fireball was quite intense, as I remember, 
and it lasted a lot longer than I had expected. I had forgotten 
that a shock wave was going to come after the light, and so I got 
caught unaware; it was a very loud and sharp crack. I 
remember being very serious about it for the rest of the day. I 
was very worried that something like that bomb might go off 
over my head one day. 

When the Korean War broke out in 1950, I began to see that 
we were wrong, because we had not stopped war by any means. 
I decided that I should put my energies into using nuclear 
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physics for peaceful purposes; so in 1956, I moved to a new 
company called General Atomic in San Diego. We had a gather¬ 
ing of physics stars that summer to try to decide on what this in¬ 
fant company should do. That was a very exciting summer. I 
was very much turned on by the idea of the peaceful atom, and I 
had no sense whatsoever that what I was doing was wrong. 

I worked at General Atomic very happily for seven years, 
designing a safe research reactor called TRIGA which was very 
successful, and then working on the applications of atomic 
energy in space. But in 1963, the Defense Department offered 
me a job that I really couldn’t turn down. I was the first civilian 
in charge of nuclear testing at the Pentagon; I took the job 
because my work at General Atomic had convinced me that 
there was a lot we didn’t know about nuclear explosions, and 
we’d better damn well find out. It didn’t matter which way you 
looked at it — from a military point of view or a humanist point 
of view — it was just the simple fact that here were these 
thousands of nuclear weapons lying around, and their effects 
were unknown. Taking that job was an opportunity to really 
concentrate on the effects of nuclear weapons. 

I did that for two years, but I got discouraged by all the 
bureaucracy. Toward the end of that time, I became involved in 
writing papers on nuclear weapons proliferation. And 
something dawned on me that no one else had realized — I saw 
that countries were not the only institutions one had to worry 
about in terms of arms control. There’s no fundamental reason 
why ordinary criminals or terrorists, with material that had 
been published and widely distributed, couldn’t make at least a 
crude nuclear explosive and use it. The deterrent theory would 
fail in this case. It’s hard to imagine how you could retaliate 
with Polaris and Minuteman missiles against a terrorist group. 
When I realized this, I realized that our main security blanket — 
deterrence — didn’t work. 

This led me to become very concerned with the international 
safeguards on plutonium and enriched uranium from which 
nuclear weapons are made. The world research center for this 
question is the International Atomic Energy Agency in Vienna. I 
tried to find out what they were doing when I was in the Pen¬ 
tagon, and I got all kinds of conflicting reports. So eventually I 
just decided to pack up the family — we had five kids by that 
time, plus two wire-haired terriers — and move to Vienna. I 
wanted to go there with no other purpose than to find out first¬ 
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hand what the IAEA was doing. 

We moved to Vienna in the fall of 1966, under a day-to-day 
consulting agreement with the AEC. I stayed there for two years, 
but the AEC only supported me for six months. I didn’t want to 
leave after their money ran out, so I incorporated myself in 
order to get support from foundations. My wife, our lawyer and 
an old friend set up this corporation with me called Interna¬ 
tional Research and Technology. And in fact, I did get a con¬ 
tract with the Stanford Research Institute to do a very detailed 
study of what were called nongovernmental nuclear threats. 

We moved back to Washington in 1968 with this one-person 
corporation, and then some old friends from the nuclear test 
days in Las Vegas expressed an interest and provided financing. 
We actually turned that corporation into a respected think tank, 
with fifty or sixty people all focusing on ways to enhance the 
benefits of technology while suppressing the harmful effects. 

Given this time to think about things, I became more alarmed 
about the nuclear weapons connection to nuclear energy. By 
1968 I was convinced that this was a good candidate for the 
world’s most serious problem. A lawyer named Mason Willrich 
and I teamed up to do a study for the Ford Foundation, which 
eventually became a book called Nuclear Theft — Risks and 
Safeguards. We found that the safeguards are totally inade¬ 
quate. There were too many places where a person with a gun 
could go and get enough plutonium for several nuclear 
weapons. We discussed the kinds of worldwide security systems 
which could be set up, how much they would cost and how they 
would work. And this book was generally accepted by the 
nuclear advocate people. After all, I wasn’t saying “Let’s aban¬ 
don nuclear energy’’; I was saying, “Let’s fix it.’’ 

But I began to see that they weren’t about to fix it, for all 
kinds of reasons: internal disagreements about whether or not 
to use lots of guards or tons of weight, possible infringements on 
individual rights and so on. Of course, the problem is nowhere 
near as bad now. When I first started looking, there were places 
like the Nuclear Fuel Services Reprocessing Plant up in New 
York where there was probably more plutonium than in the en¬ 
tire state of Israel. And they kept it in an unlocked shack, just 
inside a chain link fence that a five year old could easily get 
over. There was one armed guard about a quarter mile away. 
Well, I was shocked when I saw that, to say the least. And even 
though things are much better now, I think that a nuclear theft 
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could still happen. 

After the consulting business had gotten established, I took 
an offer from Princeton to teach about nuclear energy and 
safeguards. I was also going to do research on solar energy and 
conservation. Then in March of ’77, I decided to spend all my 
time on solar and just give up on nuclear energy completely. I 
came to this conclusion for institutional, not technical reasons 
— people just can’t hack it. The only way to guard against 
nuclear theft and weapons proliferation is to substitute another 
energy source that has no weapons connection. That substitute 
is renewable energy. 

I shifted to half time at Princeton and began working on a 
book about worldwide prospects for the use of solar energy. 
We’ve got a very rough draft of that book ready now. About this 
time, I began testifying before congressional committees on the 
weapons connection, nuclear theft and the need to go solar. I 
guess you could say that this is when I became an active person 
against nuclear weapons. 

Basically, I’m trying to get people to think about the type of 
world that the western industrial powers are pushing for — that 
is, a nuclear powered world. What will the earth be like fifty 
years from now if their plans are realized? I find that virtually 
no one has asked this question. A lot of people think, “Fifty 
years from now, who cares?” Well, I have a seven-year-old 
granddaughter, Emily, and I care one hell of a lot about what 
kind of world she’s going to inherit. She’s a real person in a real 
context, so fifty years is not all that far away to me. 

We’re talking about creating a world where plutonium would 
be much more plentiful and easier to obtain, and that raises 
some questions. Every nuclear reactor in the world that makes 
power makes plutonium. There are no exceptions; and that 
plutonium can be used to make nuclear weapons. So wherever 
there’s nuclear power, one of its products is something that can 
be used to make weapons along the lines of the one that 
destroyed Nagasaki. How could you create an international 
control system for all of these transactions of plutonium, so that 
no thieves or terrorists could get their hands on it ever ? Also, 
I’m quite sure that a country with nuclear weapons would use 
them if it was losing a war with another country. 

A major question these days is does South Africa have the 
bomb? But a much more serious question would be What will 
happen if dozens of countries each get thousands of nuclear 
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bombs? That’s a very, very different question. 

You can imagine people holding each other at bay with deter¬ 
rents — but imagine, if something goes wrong and, by God, a 
war breaks out and one side wins by using their bomb, what 
would happen? The rest of the world isn’t blind! People forget! 
There has been a nuclear war and the side with the nuclear 
weapons won the war. 

I’ve also raised another question: What would happen if a 
nuclear waste reprocessing plant was pattern bombed? One can 
say, without any ambiguity, how much radioactivity is tied up 
in one of those plants after ten years of operation going full tilt. 
You could make an exact estimate, for example, of the total 
amount of strontium 90 and cesium 137, two particularly nasty 
isotopes. You’d find out that the amount in one reprocessing 
plant would be about the same amount as the total quantity of 
those isotopes that would be produced by simultaneous explo¬ 
sions right now of all the nuclear weapons in the world. It’s 
mindboggling! The damage from the pattern bombing of a 
reprocessing plant would be on the scale of a continent. But 
does anyone think about it? No! 

These days, I regret that I ever worked on developing nuclear 
weapons. To put it simply, I’ve seen that the world is now worse 
off with them than it was without them. And I’m unhappy about 
having contributed to it. And right now, I can think of no act 
which would be more barbaric, immoral, ruthless and plain 
stupid than exploding a nuclear bomb in a city. To say that 
we’ll build the bombs and then in certain cases we might even 
use them — this is intolerable to me now. It’s worse than any 
other thing I could think of, and I mean that. And it’s likely. 

But I always ask myself what’s life about, anyway?’ You may 
not think that you can push your little life raft to the shore to 
keep it from going over the waterfall, but you’re sure as hell go¬ 
ing to try! I would prefer to work hard to realize a world that 
might seem too good to be true, instead of drifting toward a 
future which I find too dreadful to contemplate. 
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I f you’re interested in my biggest influences, you have to start 
with my parents. They were never prone to rock the boat, 
really, but they were sincere. They showed us a lot of love, and 
above all, they placed a real value on human life. I was raised 
with that belief. 

I saw combat in the Phillipines during World War II, and the 
war had a pretty traumatic effect on me — but I eventually 
forgot about it once I got out. Janet and I married in 1947, when 
I was still studying aeronautical engineering at California 
Polytechnical Institute in San Luis Obispo. I left with a two year 
technical degree in 1948. There weren’t any jobs in my field, 
however, so I went to work for the US Forest Service for six 
years. In 1956, Lockheed moved its missile base up here and I 
started work there in 1957. I worked with them as an engineer 
until 1973. I helped design three generations of Polaris missiles, 
and I worked on the Poseidon Missile and the beginning of the 
Trident program. 

I believed in the idea of deterrence, but I could see that the 
Trident missiles were becoming more and more aggressive, 
were concerned with accuracy — the type of accuracy you need 
to destroy missiles before they leave their silos. This is first 
strike accuracy, rather than deterrence or second strike 
capability. Americans have always believed that we would only 
use nuclear weapons defensively, but the fact is that the Pen¬ 
tagon wants to win a nuclear war. So in 1970, Janet and I 
started planning ways of getting out of that type of work. 

The Vietnaiti War was also important in making me more 
aware of what this country is doing. My change was gradual. In 
the mid-sixties, I was very patriotic; I believed that we were in 
Vietnam for humanitarian purposes. But then I realized that 
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Vietnam didn’t have the same purpose as World War II and that 
the attitude of the people in the war was not the same. I 
remember seeing a newspaper picture of GIs throwing a Viet 
Cong out of a helicopter; the idea was that they’d take three up, 
throw one out and then get the others to talk before they got 
thrown out. I couldn’t imagine any servicemen I knew throwing 
people out of helicopters. 

And the demonstrations — my children weren’t activists, but 
they were in college seeing demonstrations against Dow 
Chemical and napalm. The whole napalm issue opened a lot of 
eyes. It was eerie to know that they were making it right in our 
town. 

One book in particular taught me a lot — The Respectable 
Murders by Paul Furfey. He’s a priest and a professor emeritus 
at the Catholic University of America. My daughter read the 
book in one of her religion classes and gave it to me. Its subtitle 
is Christianity and Social Change , and it outlines the com¬ 
promises made by the church for the sake of public opinion. He 
argues that the church has never taken the leadership in speak¬ 
ing out on moral grounds; it’s always been interested in tax 
deduction and public opinion, but not in saying that war, or the 
gap between rich and poor are wrong. 

The book talks about four mechanisms of moral self- 
deception like putting things out of your mind; you believe what 
you want to believe, not thinking about what is unpleasant. I 
was doing this when I was working for peace in my free time 
and building bombs for a living. Another mechanism is feeling 
impotent; you figure that you’re just one person, and what 
you’d do wouldn’t make a difference anyway so why bother? I 
felt that way. 

I took that book with me to work. I used to read it at lunch, 
sitting right in the middle of the secret area where we were 
designing war heads for Poseidon missiles! 

As I became more disenchanted with Lockheed, I started to 
get more involved with the peace movement and the National 
Association of Laity (NAL), a lay group which was working for 
reform in the Catholic Church. In 1972, the NAL sent us over to 
Hawaii as representatives to the “Hickam Trial.” Some people I 
knew from the local NAL chapter had gotten past security at the 
Hickam Airbase and had poured blood on top secret 
documents. That experience — seeing the trial — was the cause 
of my resignation at Lockheed six months later. It really re¬ 
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vealed to me the hypocrisy of my way of life. 

After I left Lockheed, I felt really liberated. I didn’t have any 
ties and I could say what I wanted to say. A lot of people now 
wonder how I can say what I do say — they ask me, “Who do 
you work for?” 

Leaving the job was much less of a crisis than we thought it 
would be. We quickly got used to living month to month. Now 
I’m self-employed and I work at home; I’ve been trying to use 
my engineering experience to take all this Pentagon gobbledy- 
gook and rewrite it in English. And the public needs to be told 
where to look for this information. I spend most of my time pag¬ 
ing through technical and government journals, putting 
magazine articles together out of that. 

I also work with the Pacific Life Community, which was 
organized to experiment with forms of nonviolent social 
change. It’s an action community, though not a commune. Our 
focus was initially on the Trident missile, because that’s the 
largest military contract coming into Santa Clara County and 
one of the largest programs in the country. We started with sym¬ 
bolic demonstrations at Lockheed on Good Friday, 1975; we 
had a vigil and a twelve-week leafletting campaign outside the 
gates every Wednesday morning. I used to see a lot of the 
engineers I worked with, and most of them understood us pretty 
well. 

I don’t think that these engineers are very happy at work. It’s 
quite a dehumanizing atmosphere in there. Engineers don’t real¬ 
ly have much decision-making to do; you’re trained to solve 
problems, not to decide how things will be used or designed. It’s 
governed mostly by economics. 

I first heard of symbolic protests when I saw the Berrigans on 
TV. The draft card burning and the blood pouring really turned 
me off intellectually — it disgusted me — but it started an 
awareness. I didn’t approve at all then, but now I see that sym¬ 
bolic actions are very important because they can reach the 
feeling nature of a person. I believe that we think in terms of 
symbols, and that a symbolic demonstration can succeed in 
ways that intellectual argument cannot. 

Pacific Life Community takes actions against Trident because 
we see the missiles as an international crime, a crime against 
the US Constitution and divine law. It is often necessary to 
break lesser laws in a nonviolent manner to reveal the military- 
industrial complex’s more serious crimes. On Good Friday 
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1975, we planted a bamboo cross with a replica of the world at¬ 
tached in front of the building where the missiles are designed. 
The globe on the cross points out that the arms race is crucify¬ 
ing the entire world. The bamboo symbolized the Third World, 
which is now bearing the cross of humanity. 

Our first act of civil disobedience was a sit-in at the office of 
Lockheed’s president on March 1, 1976, which led to the arrest 
of six people. On August 9, 1977, another nine people were ar¬ 
rested for distributing “symbolic ashes of Nagasaki” at the en¬ 
trances of Lockheed. We called upon the workers to take 
responsibility for their actions and convert their labor to meet 
human needs. On Good Friday 1978, thirteen people were ar¬ 
rested for pouring human blood over a cross of death on the 
steps of the Trident design building; this was the culmination of 
weekly leafletting and vigiling since Ash Wednesday. The 
theme was “a time for reflection and looking within, and 
possibly a time for change.” 

You see, one of my main motivations is spiritual. I think that 
anyone who wants to live their religion should be doing these 
kinds of things. This should be a religious person’s way of life. 
And another motivation I have is based on personal reasons, for 
the love of my children and grandchildren. I think about them a 
lot. I care about what the world will be like when my grand¬ 
children grow up. 

Sometimes I get so disgusted with the U.S. and Russia, all the 
moral blindness and decadence, that I think, “To heck with it. 
Let ’em blow themselves up!” But then I think of all the people 
who would suffer from it, and I think of my kids. 

There’s inspiration for me everywhere. I went to testify at the 
Plowshare 8 trial for the Berrigans and others, and it was the 
first time I had ever been in a setting where spirituality pervad¬ 
ed everything. 

So I’m working at this diligently, but I find that the govern¬ 
ment and industry people ignore me as much as they can. The 
more attention they pay to me, the more credence it would lend 
to what Tm saying. I’ve never been able to get a debate with 
anybody, and it’s frustrating when you’re not given the oppor¬ 
tunity to address this country’s widespread ignorance. 

One thing that really bothers me is that most Americans still 
think the Pentagon operates under a policy of deterrence — but 
as I mentioned earlier, “first strike” or “counterforce” are the 
operative words today. And these are offensive strategies. 
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They’re strategies for winning a nuclear war. Over the years, 
various U.S. officials have alluded to this country’s counter- 
force strategy. For example, in 1974 Defense Secretary Schles- 
inger said, “We have no announced counterforce strategy, if 
counterforce means that one is going to destroy silos. What we 
have is a new targeting doctrine that emphasizes selectivity and 
flexibility.” The doctrine of selectivity and flexibility opened 
the door for nuclear war in a limited sense by making it 
“acceptable,” because the missiles would be aimed at military, 
not civilian targets. But what I'm saying is that there is absolute¬ 
ly no sense in aiming a missile at a silo unless you’re planning to 
destroy the enemy missile before it is fired. To do that, the U.S. 
would have to strike first. 

People have to accept the fact that having the capability to 
destroy silos is both destabilizing and dangerous, because in 
times of crisis each side, thinking that it will hold an advantage 
only if it fires first, will be tempted to fire its weapons before 
they are destroyed. 

Trident will be the most destructive weapon in history; one 
submarine will be capable of destroying 408 cities with a 
nuclear blast five times stronger than Hiroshima. Norman 
Cousins once pointed out that after Reagan and Andropov, a 
Trident sub commander is the third most powerful man in the 
world. He controls more destructive force than all the other na¬ 
tions combined. 

I’ve written a lot of things that have been substantiated in one 
way or another; for example, four years ago I wrote that the 
U.S. was rapidly approaching the ability to track and destroy 
any submarine in the ocean. Most people disagreed with me, 
even people in the peace movement and many scientists. But 
now, you see things all the time about submarine warfare. You 
hear the phrase “first-strike capability” all the time now; I 
brought that up in ’74 or ’75, and I was just pooh-poohed all the 
way down the line. Now the Pentagon has admitted that its 
missiles are capable of destroying Soviet missile silos. And they 
come up with ever-more outlandish scenarios and justifications 
for their exorbitant requests, passing it all off as a deterrent. 
Which it clearly isn’t. Anyone with any knowledge can shoot 
their arguments down easily. 

And that’s my goal: To help people understand, on an in¬ 
tellectual and emotional level, the deceptions that are going on 
and what the truth of the matter really is. Even if you give the 
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Pentagon the benefit of the doubt and believe that they don't in¬ 
tend to use their weapons for first strike, the mere existence of 
the weapons creates a destabilizing situation. These weapons 
may be the direct cause of a war, which is what they’re sup¬ 
posed to prevent. 

I hope to see the alleviation of the threat of nuclear war in my 
own lifetime. I don’t see the arms race as the basic problem. The 
basic problems stem from each individual — selfishness, greed, 
the seeking of power — and they have become inherent in our 
corporate and governmental institutions. This is the type of 
thing which, in the long run, has got to change. The nuclear 
threat is only a manifestation, but it is such a critical symptom 
right now that it could destroy everything before all the other 
problems can be solved. In alleviating that immediate threat, 
we’re going to have to acquire some knowledge that will also af¬ 
fect the deeper problem. 



DR. PHILIP MORRISON was born in Somerville, New Jersey in 
1915 and educated at Carnegie Tech and the University of 
California at Berkeley. A graduate student under J. Robert Op- 
penheimer at Berkeley, he went on to join the Manhattan Pro¬ 
ject and supervised the assembly of the atomic bomb which was 
dropped on Nagasaki. 

Immediately following the war, Dr. Morrison was a key 
organizer of the Federation of American Scientists (FAS), a 
group which lobbied for civilian control of atomic energy. He 
has been a long-standing and active opponent of the nuclear 
arms race, maintaining his beliefs even under extreme pressure 
during the McCarthy era. 

Now a physicist and professor at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Morrison is still active as a theorist and is wide¬ 
ly respected by his peers. He is also a member of the Boston 
Study Group, which recently released Winding Down, a book 
describing current U.S. weapons systems and offering an alter¬ 
native plan for arms reduction. 
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Philip Morrison 

I was a student radical in the thirties, and I was very much 
concerned over the growth of fascism. I definitely was 
prepared to go to war against the Axis, and when Pearl Harbor 
came I knew that we would have to go into it and win it. Every 
university stopped what it was doing then and related everything 
to the war effort. We went on a year-round program; no one had 
vacations, the students all went into the army and the physicists 
began doing war research work. For example, at the University 
of Illinois we devised a very new and powerful x-ray machine 
that could map out deep steel sections. We knew nothing about 
steel sections, you understand. We just knew that in wartime, you 
needed big pieces of metal to make guns and ships. 

One day when I went into Chicago, I met a fellow grad stu¬ 
dent named Robert F. Christy; we’d both been students of J. 
Robert Oppenheimer, and he, Christy, invited me into his office. 

I had heard all the rumors and I knew a good deal about the 
prospects for atomic fission, so when I went up to Christy’s of¬ 
fice I had surmised what was going on. He said to me, “You 
must join the Manhattan Project. It’s much more important than 
what you’re doing now.’’ This was in an office with an armed 
guard outside. I agreed with him that it was important, and I 
joined up a few weeks later. I worked in Chicago and 
Washington until the summer of 1944, when I went out to Los 
Alamos for two more years. 

My group had the job of measuring the critical mass which 
was assembled into bombs. It was a long, serious process of suc¬ 
cessive approximations, because enough fissionable material 
wasn’t available. We dealt with the nuclear center of the bomb. 
And we really felt pressured, because there could be no bombs 
until we finished our work. Part of our job was a now-famous 
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experiment called Tickling the Dragon’s Tail. This was making 
a prompt chain reaction, less than an explosion but more rapid 
than a nuclear reactor; we had to gradually approach the bomb 
state without blowing everything up. And once, we almost lost 
it! We almost blew up the lab and killed everybody. It was 
touch and go. 

Since I was responsible for designing the first plutonium core 
and its testing, delivery and storage, I transported the core to 
the Trinity site. We drove down to New Mexico in a convoy 
because the stuff was so valuable, and there were a couple of 
cars behind us with guards. After driving from Los Alamos, we 
left the town of Socorro and drove down this desert road to base 
camp. We weren’t allowed to stop at all for security reasons. We 
couldn’t communicate with anyone. We drove through the little 
towns at 50 miles per hour. 

During the Trinity test I was at base camp, ten miles from the 
explosion. Of course, I was in awe and overwhelmed by the 
scale and physical impression of the explosion — it was bigger 
than anything we had ever imagined. Especially the heat on my 
face. We knew that there would be the light, but we hadn’t 
thought that we would feel the heat of the sun from this explo¬ 
sion ten miles away in the pre-dawn chill. It was a remarkable 
experience. The sun rose twice for us that morning. 

After the test there was a great sense of relief mixed with 
awe. And a week later, a British physicist named Bill Penney 
projected the explosion onto a city for us. He didn’t tell us 
where the bomb would fall — that was top secret — but he did 
explain very clearly the destructive power. We could see, 
somewhat reluctantly, that the bomb would be used on a 
japanese city in order to end the war. It wasn’t the first city to 
he wiped out, and I guess we saw it as a necessity of war. 
Perhaps on this basis, we thought, we could build a peace. 

We had two bombs and the planes were ready to go; we were 
just waiting for the weather. It would have taken a powerful 
leader like FDR to stop the second bomb because the plans were 
already in motion. I went over to the island of Tinian to assem¬ 
ble the Nagasaki bomb which was very different from the 
Hiroshima bomb in that it had a plutonium core. I was going to 
stay for six months, dropping a new one every time one was 
ready to go. After six months, my replacement was going to 
come over and do the same thing for as long as it took. 

We discussed whether or not the bomb should be dropped on 
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an unpopulated atoll, but the military was dead set against this. 
When I brought it up, the Target Committee said “No, it’s too 
dangerous. You can’t give a warning, or the Japanese will 
destroy the bomber.” They were wrong, but they were doing it 
and that s what they did. If I had had a more powerful position, 
I might have pushed the idea harder — but in the end, there was 
nothing I could do. 

We signed the peace with Japan on August 14 and our group 
went into Yokohama that day. We were the first Americans 
there. Three or four weeks after that we were in Hiroshima. 
There was nothing special about the way the city looked, really; 
all of the cities in Japan had been more or less flattened, and at 
Hiroshima there was just a red ruin in the center of town. But in 
that case, all the destruction had been done by one bomb! That 
was the difference, and that’s what changed the future. 

I remember several thousand of the injured were still lying on 
the railroad platform as we arrived. People were on pallets as 
far as you could see, and there were a hundred doctors ad¬ 
ministering to them. I remained there for only a few days. 

When I returned to the U.S., I went back to Los Alamos and 
began working on a plutonium nuclear reactor. That took about 
eight or ten months, and then I left Los Alamos and stopped my 
association with the government. 

I started working for a new organization then called the 
Federation of American Scientists (FAS). I wrote half of its con¬ 
stitution and was one of the founding members. In those days, 
of course, the so-called atomic scientists got a lot of public at¬ 
tention, and so we kept insisting on an atomic policy. The FAS 
was concerned with ensuring an international situation in 
which nuclear weapons could not proliferate; it was clearly a 
hard problem. The United Nations was organized in April of 
45, just during the death of Roosevelt, so all the technology was 
still secret. To us, it was a bad omen that the UN should be 
organized in general ignorance of nuclear weapons. 

When the bomb was dropped, we began calling for an inter¬ 
national moratorium on the development of new weapons in¬ 
cluding the H-bomb. But some of the FAS members kept work¬ 
ing on weapons development anyhow. They had other reasons. 
Did we throw them out? We could have, but we didn’t. 

During the fifties and sixties, while I was working at Cornell 
University, I was a notorious anti-war, anti-McCarthy figure. I 
spoke out regularly, and I was harassed in about every way you 
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could think of. Senator McCarthy and the AEC both harassed 
me, and they almost got me fired; I had to face many House Un- 
American Activities Committee hearings, and I was worried 
sick about losing my job. I had to keep up an active defense for 
many years. Cornell was fair, though — they never did fire peo¬ 
ple on suspicion. They fired their faculty only on evidence, and 
all the evidence on me was false. 

People were calling me a communist and making up all kinds 
of outrageous stories. You have to understand that in those 
days, there were professional people who could be hired to 
fabricate evidence; you paid them, and they made up a long 
dossier on whomever you wanted to ruin. In my case, maybe a 
hundred articles, letters and conversations that never happened 
were documented. But there was no evidence for any of them. 

At Cornell, you could defend yourself against such malicious 
accusations; but at most universities, they’d get something like 
that and they’d just show you the door. The allegation was 
enough in those days. So the Cornell administration would 
come up to me, time after time, and say, “Did you do this? Did 
you write this article?” And I’d say, “No, look up that issue of 
that magazine. There’s no such article in there.” And they’d do 
it, and the article wouldn’t exist, and I’d be clear. 

Even while all these attacks were proceeding, I was active in 
the Ban the Bomb movement. I spoke often, wrote letters to 
papers, wrote articles and even carried signs. I agitated for a 
test ban and for nuclear disarmament. And I continued to be ac¬ 
tive during the sixties and seventies, even though I also became 
concerned with the war in Vietnam. 

Now, at MIT, I’m involved with a physics department which I 
would say has a cluster of anti-bomb people. I guess that the 
people here would vote strongly against nuclear weapons ex¬ 
pansion, no question about it. Most of them have said so. And in 
general, I’ve found the physics community to be supportive, 
though not always vocally supportive. They support my right to 
say what I feel. I have nothing but praise for the physicists I’ve 
grown old with over the years, although I do feel that some of 
them would rather go to their labs and not worry about this 
issue. They’ve simply given up. 

I think that most of my colleagues on the Manhattan Project 
felt something like guilt about their involvement. Of course, 
Robert Oppenheimer said it best, “The physicists have known 
sin.” The bomb is a kind of knowledge that is very hard to 
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forget. My colleagues and I were part of an inexorable process 
that may well lead to the destruction of civilization unless 
something is done to stop it. But it’s open for history to decide, 
and that’s why I think most physicists are against the arms race. 

If you ask me about how I see the world today, I’d have to 
compare it to the sword of Damocles suspended by a thin 
thread. Someday that thread’s going to wear out and the 
sword’s going to fall down on you. It’s getting heavier every 
year. Something must either strengthen the thread or lighten the 
sword, and until that happens you won’t be safe. 

If you had asked me thirty-five years ago about our chances 
to go this long without having either control or a worldwide 
nuclear war, I’d have said, “no way.” I could see an arms race 
going ten or fifteen years, but not thirty-five. Thus, a major 
frustration for me is the utter failure of my work for the past 
thirty-five years. It’s all been one grand frustration. Do I think 
the world is better off now than it was thirty-five years ago? No, 
it’s much worse, despite all our efforts. So I don’t feel suc¬ 
cessful. I can look back on it and see that we haven’t blown 
ourselves up yet, so I can still see some hope. Everything else 
has been done exactly wrong, as far as I can see. 

Still, I feel a sense of obligation to work on this issue. I was 
partly responsible for the beginning of the arms race, and I 
should be responsible for the end of it. I’ve always believed that 
scientists have a responsibility to speak out, to explain the 
dangers that they can understand best. Everyone ought to do 
what he or she can; it’s our only hope. So I’ll keep writing books 
and giving lectures. 

You just have to keep working at it. You try everything and 
for a long time nothing happens. But if you keep going, maybe 
for reasons you may never understand, everything begins to 
happen. 



GEORGE MACE was born on April 30, 1935 in Hagerstown, 
Maryland. He returned home to Hagerstown after serving in the 
war. He is an atomic veteran; he witnessed over thirty-five 
atomic and hydrogen bomb blasts as a member of Operation 
Hardtack, which took place in 1958 off of the Enewetak atoll in 
the South Pacific. Mace is still patriotic but he is very angry 
with the government for its callous treatment of his case and the 
cases of other American atomic veterans. His present illness, he 
is convinced, arose as a direct result of his participation in 
bomb testing. 

Mace is a member of the National Association of Atomic 
Veterans (NAAV), a group which represents the interests of 
atomic vets and seeks to educate the public. 
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I graduated from high school in 1953 and enlisted in the Air 
Force in 1955 to gain a trade. I originally went into com¬ 
munications as a teletype repairman, and by the last year of my 
enlistment I was a crypto and typographical equipment instruc¬ 
tor at Lackland Air Force Base in San Antonio. In 1957, orders 
came down assigning me to Joint Task Force 7 on the Enewetak 
atoll in the Marshall Islands of the South Pacific. Initially it was 
for six months. So I took my wife and baby daughter back home 
to Hagerstown and left for Enewetak. I was twenty-two. 

I remember flying across the Pacific; it was my first flight ever 
and the aircraft was noisy. I stared out of that window at the in¬ 
credibly blue ocean, with its millions of whitecaps that receded 
as far as you could see. All I could think about was my wife and 
daughter. 

Enewetak was so small that at first, I couldn’t find it from the 
air; but then a single concrete airstrip came into view and it was 
as if we had landed on an aircraft carrier. Immediately we were 
briefed on the island’s facilities and its very tight security. I 
remember being told that we couldn’t write home about 
anything we saw or did and that our mail would be checked 
and edited. All of our standard uniforms were exchanged for 
khaki shorts, short sleeved shirts and blue baseball caps. We 
wore that uniform all the time when we were on the island, for 
the next nine months. 

My home for the entire period was a ten-man tent. The island 
was so narrow that I could stand at the front of my tent and 
throw a stone into the ocean, then turn around and throw 
another one into the lagoon. I was assigned to the communica¬ 
tions center, and for three months we overhauled all the com¬ 
munications equipment and installed additional units for the 
upcoming operation. Everything was quiet for the first five 
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months until the first shot was detonated on May 6, 1958. It was 
an eighteen kiloton bomb, code named Cactus, detonated on a 
small island about ten miles away from my island. 

Everything was very secret at the time; I didn’t know any of 
the code names. We’d get most of our information out of the 
Honolulu newspaper which arrived on the island a week later. 
Our officers wouldn’t tell us anything really. I remember some 
of the nuclear devices being loaded onto flatbed trucks and be¬ 
ing covered with canvas. They were driven down the lagoon 
road and loaded onto landing craft under armed guard. I 
remember thinking, “Who the hell is going to steal this? Where 
would they go with it?’’ 

We were never told that a shot was going to occur until the 
day of the event. And every day there was a shot, they’d march 
us out to the beach and make us sit there with our backs to the 
lagoon. At the time, I always asked how far we were away from 
it, and I was always told about fifty miles. But in 1979, when I 
got the declassified documents, I found out that I was only five 
to fifteen miles from the bombs — never more than fifteen 
miles! So there was a clear deception on the part of the govern¬ 
ment. 

Watching the shots got to be kind of pointless after a while; 
there was no follow-up study of us at all. They were just prepar¬ 
ing the troops for the age of atomic war. We were never told 
about any effects of radiation, and being young and ignorant, I 
had no fear of it. But I did fear the tremendous strength of each 
blast. The enlisted men would sit on the sand with their heads 
on their knees, and the officers faced the bomb with dark gog¬ 
gles — welder’s goggles really. We’d cover our eyes until the 
fireball passed. A few seconds after the explosion went off you 
would see this tremendous flash, and then a tremendous wave 
of heat you could feel like the sun coming up on your back. The 
biggest one I ever saw — code named Oak — got to the point of 
being uncomfortable. 

Once the fireball was gone you could turn around and look. 
You could see the mushroom cloud starting to form, the column 
of water going up and the cloud spilling over. Then high winds 
would hit you within minutes or seconds. It’s hard to put a time 
frame on it though because time really stands still when you see 
something like that. 

This was all very scary of course but it was also really 
beautiful. There are so many colors to it, especially in a South 
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Pacific island setting; there’s the aqua green water and a 
brilliant red residue from the fireball, and then a brilliant white 
mushroom cloud going up into a clear blue sky. It’s awe¬ 
inspiring; my first emotion was pure amazement. I don’t think 
that the general public has any idea of what these things are 
like. 

The Oak explosion was nine megatons. I will never forget it; 
we sandbagged the island beforehand, because it was only 
seven feet above sea level. When it went off there was this wink 
of light that I sensed through my closed eyes and hands, just like 
a flashbulb behind me. And when I turned to see the column of 
water rising out of the lagoon, it was so tremendous that no one 
spoke. You could hear the sound waves bouncing off the island 
— Boom! Boom! And when the sound wave hit Enewetak, the 
whole island shook and a hot wind blew our baseball caps off. 

The column was surrounded by ragged haloes of white shock 
waves which produced an electrical field. I actually experi¬ 
enced an electrical field passing through me; my hair stood up 
and there was a cracking sensation all through me that was as 
much felt as heard. 

And that thing just continued to build and grow until it had 
risen about sixty or seventy thousand feet. The mushroom 
covered the entire island chain. Fifteen miles of islands were all 
shadowed by this terrifying, magnificent thing. I remember talk 
of an evacuation, but it never occurred. 

After fifteen or twenty minutes, the water in the lagoon began 
to recede until the bottom was exposed for about two hundred 
yards. We could see sunken PT boats and equipment that was 
normally covered by fifteen or twenty feet of water. I really 
thought that they had cracked the earth and that the water was 
running into it! I mean, it had to go somewhere, right? But final¬ 
ly, the water stopped receding and it just stood there like a wall 
for a minute. Then it started coming back. I got a hell of a feel¬ 
ing then, because here we were on this dinky little island, not 
even half a mile wide, and here comes the whole ocean. It hit 
the island and sprayed up over the sandbags — all day long, the 
water kept seesawing back and forth like that. The column of 
water had just sucked it all up from fifteen miles away. I will 
never forget that. 

After that shot the water was off limits for swimming for 
three days. But the ironic part of it was that the ocean was the 
source of our drinking water after it went through the 
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desalinization plant. I didn’t have any knowledge of radiation, 
so I wasn’t afraid of it. They did give us dosimeters to wear 
sometimes to measure the gamma rays, but that was just 
another badge to take care of. I wasn’t worried — I trusted my 
country. In 1958, I really did. To be truthful with you, I was 
proud to be there. 

During all the shots, I never once thought of Hiroshima or 
Nagasaki. I’ll be very candid with you — we were trained to 
hate the Japanese when I was growing up during World War II. 
They were the little yellow slant-eyed people and we were at 
war with them so we were supposed to kill them. I thought it 
was great when the bombs were dropped because they saved 
American soldiers’ lives. And I was in the same frame of mind 
when I was a soldier — I thought, “My country needs the bombs 
and I’m proud to be out here developing them.” 

Three months after the Oak shot I came back to the States 
and got a discharge. I had had one child, my baby daughter, 
before I went out there; it took me ten years to have another 
child. And when my second daughter was born in 1967, she had 
brain damage. I didn’t think about connecting it at that point; I 
just figured, “That’s life.” 

In 1975, my arms started to go to sleep on me. It kept getting 
worse until in 1977 they diagnosed me as having a deterioration 
of the cervical disk in my neck. Bone spurs were getting into my 
spinal column so they operated to put the feeling back in my 
hands. It worked at first, but then my arm went to sleep again a 
year later. I didn’t go back; I didn’t want more surgery. But now 
it’s into my right side. There is feeling, but it’s almost like the 
feeling you get when your arm has been asleep and it’s waking 
up, that tingling sensation. It causes me to drop things, and 
sometimes I get so tired that I just have to lie down to get the 
weight of my head off my shoulders. 

While I was recuperating from the surgery in 1978,1 saw a lit¬ 
tle TV newsclip about an atomic veteran. So I was naive enough 
to call the Veteran’s Administration to see who he was; of 
course they told me he didn’t exist. But I’m an American Legion 
man and I wrote them back. Within three days I got a letter from 
them with the name: Orville Kelly from Burlington, Iowa. So I 
called Orville up — it turned out that he had been in the same 
operation in 1958. He was just two islands up the chain. 

Orville had terminal cancer. He started to wonder if it was 
the radiation exposure, so he asked the government for his 
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records. The government blocked information and flat out lied 
to him. And the more digging he did, the more veterans he 
found and the more suspicious he became. You see, he was try¬ 
ing to get VA compensation for a service-related disability; he 
wanted to prove that his lymphatic cancer was radiation- 
induced. 

Orville eventually got very irritated with the government and 
he decided there was a need for an association of atomic 
veterans — you know, there’s strength in numbers. So he found¬ 
ed the National Association of Atomic Veterans (NAAV) in ear¬ 
ly 1979. And in December of ’79, after a six-year battle, he won 
his case with the VA! He was the first person to force them to 
admit it, and it was a major victory. Orville died the next June, 
but his widow, Wanda Kelly, is now our director and our 
membership is nearly 7,000. 

NAAV includes any veteran who ever had anything to do 
with the atomic blasts. We have men who took part in the Trini¬ 
ty test, men who went into Hiroshima and Nagasaki, foot 
soldiers who were in Nevada for tests, people like me from the 
South Pacific, and even the men who were part of the cleanup 
of the radioactive debris at Enewetak in 1978 and ’79. One of 
our main projects is to locate all the men who were involved — 
this is a group of anywhere from 250,000 to half a million men. 
Our feeling is that if we can locate these men and inform them 
of their health risks, they can seek early treatment for any prob¬ 
lems they may be having. 

Another of our current goals is to change legislation. Present¬ 
ly, a veteran can’t sue the government for any service-con¬ 
nected disability after he’s been out of the service for over a 
year. Radiation exposure takes decades to show up sometimes, 
so this is patently unfair. The government also holds us to a 
stupid Civil War-era rule that says we can only pay a lawyer ten 
dollars to represent us in a suit against the government. Today 
you can’t even talk to lawyers for ten dollars. But we have 
managed to find volunteer lawyers. 

We want to get our men into the VA hospitals, but the only 
way we can do that is to prove that their problems are service- 
connected. We’re not asking for anything special, just the same 
treatment as any other disabled vet. But the government avoids 
the question by claiming that only certain types of cancers 
could be radiation-induced. They say that low-level radiation 
can’t hurt you. But we’re finding exactly the opposite to be true. 
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We want to make the public more aware of what happened in 
the ’40s, ’50s and ’60s; the documents are just now becoming 
declassified. So the final goal of our organization is to get the 
story out. 

These days I’m amazed that it took me so long — twenty 
years! — to start thinking about this thing. The media got me 
started really. I began to notice the growing public concern over 
nuclear weapons in the late ’70s, and the more I read the more 
concerned I became. 

In 1979 I wrote to the Defense Nuclear Agency (DNA) for a 
report on a test shot that had just been declassified — it was 
eight hundred pages, and I had to send them thirty-five dollars 
to get it. But I got it. Now, when you request a copy you get a let¬ 
ter back saying that the document is in such poor shape that it’s 
irreproduceable. Many documents get this treatment now; 
when there’s too much interest shown in them, they get cut off. 

We know of about 50,000 men who have made phone calls to 
the government for information on atomic tests, so our group 
wrote to the DNA under the Freedom of Information Act to try 
to get these guys’ names and current addresses. The DNA re¬ 
fused, claiming it would be an invasion of their privacy. We of¬ 
fered to give the DNA 50,000 newsletters and the money to mail 
it, but they refused again. They said, “We’re not in that 
business.’’ So we actually have a suit against them now to get 
those names. 

The VA did give us the names of about 1,300 men who have 
applied for service-connected disabilities because of radiation. 
So the VA gives us the information and the DNA refuses. It’s in¬ 
consistent. 

We’ve conducted our own study of some 800 to 1,000 men, 
and we’re finding out that over 50 percent have cancer in some 
form. This is not a large enough sample for science, but I think 
it’s very striking that we’re running into all sorts of similar prob¬ 
lems. Muscle, nerve and bone deterioration; children and 
grandchildren born defective; shooting pains in the joints; 
we’ve all got them. I’ve got the shooting pains bad: in every joint 
it’s just like a hot burning needle sticking into you. 

It’s interesting to interview atomic veterans, people just like 
me. After a while, you get the feeling that you’re listening to a 
tape recording because the stories are all so similar. I’m con¬ 
vinced that there are too many similarities for them not to be 
connected. 
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There had only been one official follow-up study of us, and 
that was for one particular shot, code named Smoky, that sent 
up an unusual amount of radioactive dust in 1957. The Atlanta 
Center for Disease Control studied two or three thousand men 
who had been involved and found that these men were running 
three to four times the national average cancer rate. The DNA 
tried to get control over that study, but they were blocked by 
two congressmen. 

I personally know of one veteran that has three defective 
children. He and 28 others were involved in an accident in 1954 
where an eighteen megaton bomb blew a big radioactive cloud 
right over their island. They were out at a weather station. The 
government evacuated the natives off the island, but they left 
the GIs there to get poisoned. It was so damn “hot” on that 
island that the radioactivity was coming down like snowflakes. 
They had to walk around in radioactive dust for three days 
before the ships came in to pick them up. The government 
measured them and got an exposure level of 86 rems, which 
must have been one hell of a lot when you know how much the 
government always underestimates. And yet the government 
doctors took a look at them, pronounced them well and never 
did a day’s worth of follow-up treatment. These men are dying 
now. To me, that constitutes criminal negligence. 

We’ve called ourselves guinea pigs, but a doctor once told me 
that we were really more like lambs being led to a slaughter. 
The doctor said, “Guinea pigs get injected in a lab, and then you 
watch them to see what the hell happened to them. The govern¬ 
ment didn’t even do that for you guys.” That doctor is absolute¬ 
ly right. 

A psychiatrist I know, Dr. Viner of Berkeley, California, once 
did a study of us and came up with something he calls the 
atomic veteran syndrome. Dr. Viner found that these men 
would still fight for their country but not in a nuclear war. They 
feel anger against the government today, but they feel guilty 
about having this anger. And the government’s lies just feed this 
syndrome. 

That’s why I speak out, to try to shake the bureaucracy off 
their pedestals and their lies. One of these days the whole story 
will be told, and maybe that will take away some of the anger 
that has built up inside us. 

I spoke at the big nuclear disarmament rally in New York on 
June 12, 1982. The group I spoke with consisted of Hiroshima 
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and Nagasaki survivors and atomic veterans. We were part of 
the group of people whose lives had actually been changed by 
nuclear weapons; we were speaking from experience, not from 
any textbook knowledge. 

Just before I spoke a little Japanese woman from Hiroshima 
got up to speak. When she was helped back across the stage, she 
sat down right beside me. I went over and held her hand 
because she was shaking. Of course, she didn’t speak English 
and I didn’t speak Japanese, but she reached up and pulled my 
head down and kissed me on the cheek. We were friends. And I 
remembered then that it was me, in 1945, who thought that it 
was great to drop the A-bomb on the Japs. I was taught to hate. I 
regret that now. I regret it very much. 

• A lot has changed in me. These days I tell people that if a 
nuclear war ever happened, I wouldn’t even bother with a 
bomb shelter. I’d pour myself a good stiff drink and sit down to 
wait. I want to go in the initial fireball. I don’t want to die an 
agonizing death from radiation exposure in a polluted world — 
that would be a hell of a way to die. I think it would be a hell of 
a lot easier to be vaporized in the first blast. You’ll never know 
what hit you. And I mean that from the heart. 
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KAREN WILSON was born and raised in Oklahoma. She is 
twenty-seven. For the past several years she has resided in 
Washington D.C ., where she has served as the director of the 
National Committee of Radiation Victims. 

I have always had a fear of the atomic bomb. One incident 
really stands out in my mind — I was in first or second grade 
in ’63, and we learned about bomb shelters. At recess a few of 
us worked ourselves into a frenzy of anxiety over having bomb 
shelters; we knew that when the bomb dropped, we wouldn’t 
live if we didn’t have one. So I went home and pleaded with my 
folks to build one. Of course, my dad said no, because we had 
five people at home and we couldn’t afford it. But still, my 
parents weren’t very sympathetic to me, and I became so 
frightened that we would all die without a shelter that I just sat 
there crying. I was on the verge of hysteria when my mother 
turned to me and said, “Karen, it wouldn’t do any good.’’ That’s 
when I realized the ultimate terror — that it wouldn’t make any 
difference if we had one or not. If the bombs went off, we would 
not survive. 

I can’t begin to tell you how severe and terrifying an ex¬ 
perience that was for me. It really put the nuclear war issue in 
my mind at a very young age. 

Later, we lived in a small town in Oklahoma that had missile 
silos a few miles outside. They had taken the missiles out right 
before we moved there, but the townspeople always referred to 
the silos as “the place where the bombs used to be.’’ I was in 
fifth or six grade, and that really added to my fear of nuclear 
weapons. 
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In the evening, trucks with radioactive warning signs on them 
would come in and remove material from the silos. If we were 
on the streets then, we’d all run. That went on for a period of 
years. 

I moved to Oklahoma City after I got out of college. Those 
were the days when the Karen Silkwood case was going on. I 
read about it in the newspapers and understood the issues, but 
it really didn’t faze me at the time. I didn’t think about getting 
involved. But the Silkwood case did start infiltrating my con¬ 
sciousness about nuclear issues. Then I found out that the 
power company was trying to build two nuclear power plants in 
a tiny town outside Tulsa, and I started thinking. They knew 
that radiation causes cancer and genetic damage, and yet they 
were going to put one here; I began to get concerned, and read 
up on the nuclear power issues. This was in 1978. 

Then the Three Mile Island accident occurred, I was con¬ 
vinced that I would have to do something. In the early days of 
the accident, when the officials were trying to keep everything 
calm and cool, I called up the Sunbelt Alliance and started at¬ 
tending their meetings. I still hadn’t put nuclear power and 
nuclear weapons together at that point. 

I came to Washington because I knew that there was a lot of 
antinuclear work happening here, and I wanted to become ac¬ 
tive in it. As soon as I got here, I started helping out with the 
plans for the National Citizens’ Hearings for Radiation Victims. 
I met Joe Harding, who had been a uranium process worker at 
Union Carbide’s enriching plant in Paducah, Kentucky. He had 
fingernail-like growths coming out of his elbows, knuckles, 
knees and the backs of his heels. He had to dig the growths out 
like you would dig out a splinter. It didn’t sicken me, but it hor¬ 
rified me. 

I went out to dinner with Joe and another radiation victim, 
Harry Coppolla, who was a member of one of the first occupa¬ 
tion troops into Hiroshima and Nagasaki after the bombs were 
dropped. Harry had a rare bone disease, a cancer called multi¬ 
ple myaloma, and he had been seeking compensation from the 
Veteran’s Administration without any luck. 

Eventually I became a full time staff member for the upcom¬ 
ing hearings in April. We then published a booklet, Invisible 
Violence , after we had collected all the testimony from the hear¬ 
ings. After the hearings we saw the need to keep in touch, so we 
formed the National Committee for Radiation Victims to 
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distribute information on radiation’s health effects, legal and 
legislative issues and the stories of various people around the 
country. 

The people we work with have been exposed to what we call 
harmful levels of radiation. Most have been exposed as a result 
of the nuclear weapons testing program in the U.S. We estimate 
that the tests involved over a quarter million military personnel 
in the thirteen-year period before the test ban treaty was signed 
in 1962. These people are usually the workers who went in to 
set up the bombs before the explosion, and the ones who 
recovered the material and debris left after the explosion. They 
also had to work in tunnels when the explosions were 
underground. 

We also work with people we call downwinders, who lived 
downwind from the test sites, and Marshall Islanders who were 
exposed during the Pacific testings. We see a few workers from 
the various stages of the nuclear fuel cycle, beginning with 
uranium miners and going right on through. We work with 
nuclear weapons assemblers, and we also see a few of the 
Japanese-Americans who were caught overseas during the war 
and who happened to be in Hiroshima and Nagasaki at the 
wrong time. Our goal is to obtain compensation for these people 
— to collect from the parties who are responsible for their ex¬ 
posure. Usually this is either the U.S. government or one of the 
nuclear corporations. 

Many of the soldiers were deliberately exposed to radiation 
during the tests, and some of the downwinders suffered im¬ 
mediate effects of radiation sickness. Their hair fell out, they 
had diarrhea with vomiting, and their nails blackened and fell 
out. But when they reported these symptoms, they were ignored 
by the government. Many soldiers would go to sick bay to hear 
an Army doctor say that their sickness was not due to radiation 
exposure. These cases are all documented in the soldiers’ health 
folders. 

Now the victims are trying to come forward and gain compen¬ 
sation, and the government is withholding their records because 
of national security. Some of the veterans can’t even find 
records to prove that they were there. So the burden of proof 
falls on the victim. In one case, one of these victims had a pic¬ 
ture of himself standing with his hands over his head in front of 
a mushroom cloud. But when he got sick and went to the 
Veteran’s Administration, they tried to tell him that he had been 
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in a Kentucky stockade at the time. He had a picture! And he 
had never been in jail either. He was very indignant. 

There were very few records kept on the downwinders, 
because the government didn’t come in and run many tests on 
them. Sometimes they would come and check the thyroids of 
the school students in the downwind area and get ratings on 
them — I know of people whose thyroids set the geiger counter 
off. 

And the nuclear workers in the commercial industry are 
equally stymied because a corporation has no obligation to turn 
over a person’s health records. There’s no such law. But these 
records are very crucial — many people are going through the 
courts to try to get their exposure records, and the government 
is ignoring them. 

Industry is getting away with murder right now. Radiation 
fools a lot of people because the illnesses don’t show up until 
twenty or thirty years after exposure. And because radiation 
has genetic effects, the problems are passed on to the children. 
Last May I spent a month in southern Utah, which was usually 
the downwind fallout path for bomb tests. The bombs would be 
set off in Nevada on the days when the wind was blowing 
toward Utah, you see, because the generals felt that it was so 
sparsely populated. The people there told me that they and their 
children would get sick, throw up or watch their hair fall out — 
but when they confronted the government, it denied that the 
bombs had anything to do with their sickness. The government 
was like a big brick wall. 

For a soldier, the only way to seek compensation is to go 
through the Veterans Administration. The vet goes to a board of 
three people and pleads his case, and the board decides 
whether or not he receives compensation. There’s no appeal, 
because the V.A. is one of the government agencies that is not 
subject to judicial review. It’s a government within itself. So if 
the veteran is denied compensation, he has no recourse. 

Now we know that in the early ’50s, doctors and scientists 
were testifying at Senate hearings to urge the government to 
stop using soldiers in these tests because there would be adverse 
health effects. But the military continued using soldiers in this 
way until 1962, and it didn’t tell any of the affected people — 
civilian or military — that their health could be in danger. 

I believe that as Americans, many of us have a false sense of 
security. We think we have an insurance policy which says that 
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our government is not going to conduct programs which will 
hurt us or kill us. But the nuclear weapons program hurt and 
killed a lot of American citizens. I’ll tell you, it shakes your 
faith. 

After enduring such bad treatment and the ensuing cover- 
ups, many of the radiation victims have become activists. Harry 
Coppolla and Joe Harding, whom I’ve mentioned before, are 
two solid middle-class Americans who were behind their coun¬ 
try 100 percent. You wouldn’t expect them to be activists. But 
you’ll see them out speaking to the press, and to TV and Con¬ 
gress when their health permits it. They’re working on their 
own behalf, but they’re also working to prevent the abuses 
which are still going on today. 

I m working with a couple of widows whose husbands were 
involved in the nuclear testing. These women are radicals; I 
mean, they re out there telling people that the government is 
screwing them and abusing their rights. So we’re seeing a wide 
variety of people who aren’t your typical activists. They are 
your hard working, God-fearing people and they’re out there 
speaking forcefully on behalf of the victims. A woman from 
southern Utah, Janet Gordon, has a daughter who is a down¬ 
wind victim — she was instrumental in setting up a county- 
approved hospice program for all the radiation victims in her 
area. When I was in Cedar City, Utah, with Janet, she showed 
me a two block area of town that had a radiation victim in 
every house. 

I met Janet’s parents: Henry, who is 77, and Velma, who is 70. 
They are strict Mormons, still farming and ranching. And in 
their own way, they have become activists. Henry and his son 
were out riding the range once during a test, and the winds 
changed and they were caught in a radioactive cloud. Within a 
month, Henry had lost some of his best horses. Of the twelve 
men out there, Henry knows of seven who have died of cancer, 
including his youngest son. 

Henry spoke at the meetings in Salt Lake City, and I noticed 
that he started talking about the animals first because it was 
easy for him to talk about the animals. Then he talked about the 
men, and at the very end, he said that one had been his son. 
Henry himself has skin lesions and shingles. 

And believe it or not, many of these programs are continuing: 
underground tests continue and sometimes they vent, spewing 
radioactive gases. Forty underground tests have vented so far. 
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And when they do, it’s exactly the same as an atmospheric test 
in terms of the danger to people. Then we still have a growing 
number of nuclear facilities and waste dumps which are all 
radioactive. We’re being irradiated too much now — all of us. 
You don’t need a big bomb explosion to be exposed. 

A man named Stan Schecter, who works for a division of 
Rockwell called Atomic International, was saying that people 
in the company did have training concerning the danger of 
radiation. They had a red line on the floor in one of their work 
areas. If they went to the left of the red line, they were told, they 
would be highly contaminated. But if they stayed to the right, 
everything would be OK. I can’t believe that! At the hearings, 
Stan said, “These companies have us brainwashed. They say 
that if you want to take a clean breath of air, you stand on one 
side of this little line and it’s OK to breathe. And they tell us that 
the NRC put the line down there so it must be all right.... I think 
that big companies like Rockwell should allow a prospective 
employee to make an honest decision before he works at any 
plant where they have nuclear material. He should be given the 
knowledge that it can kill him.” 

First you think after hearing this that the workers are fools. 
But it’s the old fallacy — people have faith that the government 
or their employers won’t do anything to harm them. Many of 
them have no idea of the danger, and neither do people who 
live near a nuclear power plant. The government promotes 
nuclear power and so people think, “It must be safe.” People 
think that they are only being exposed to low-level radiation, 
but they don’t realize what the cumulative effect of that ex¬ 
posure is. They seem to have difficulty thinking in terms of the 
damage which will show up in a couple of decades, or what the 
effect is going to be on their children or their children’s 
children. 

I think that anyone who talked to these victims or heard their 
stories would have some second thoughts. They’d see the suffer¬ 
ing parents who, through no fault of their own, have children 
who are sick and in pain. For example, Ted Lombard was a 
soldier in New Mexico during the Manhattan Project, and he 
ended up carrying plutonium in his bare hands. That was not an 
uncommon thing for military personnel to do in those days. 
Before Ted went to New Mexico, he and his wife had one nor¬ 
mal child. But the four they had afterward all developed 
diseases. “One child was born before I went in the service,” Ted 
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said. “He has no genetic defects and his children are all healthy. 
I have fibrosis of the lungs, premature skin aging and weakened 
brain cells. I have a thirty-one-year old daughter who appeared 
to be healthy, but now she’s in a wheelchair with 
neuromuscular disorders and a host of other problems. My 
youngest son is a deaf-mute, mentally retarded aphasic. 
Another son has migraine headaches, is aphasic and has a 
blood problem. And my daughter who has two children, has 
started to develop muscle problems. My two grandchildren are 
beginning to show signs of digestive problems and blood condi¬ 
tions.’’ 

Another man who participated in the bomb tests, O.T. Weeks, 
had normal children before he entered the military. After he 
came back his wife had a series of miscarriages. Weeks said, “I 
worked in the area known as Ground Zero prior to and im¬ 
mediately after a detonation. I would go in within twenty-four 
hours of an explosion. The first effect my wife and I were aware 
of was a series of miscarriages. When we had children, they all 
had defects; one has five defects which keep her from ever 
holding a job or making a living, and another has one defect. 
My third child died from unknown causes. This has ruined our 
health; I am sick, and today my wife is unable to function nor¬ 
mally because of all this.’’ 

Beth Catalan, a teacher who lives in Utah, saw her father die 
of cancer after he was caught in a radioactive cloud. Now, she 
can’t have children. She can become pregnant, but her body 
destroys the fetus. She said, “I’m here at these hearings to tell 
you about what happened to my family. One of the things I 
always wanted to do was have children, but I grew up in St. 
George and I watched all the bombs go off. When you run a 
geiger counter over my body, it will click. And one of the neat 
things my body does is that it dissolves babies.’’ 

I believe that these testimonies must be heard. The people 
who came out to speak showed a great deal of courage and 
strength to come forward and tell their stories, and they deserve 
to be recognized and taken care of. And I think that over the 
past few years more and more people have heard their stories. 
Once you do, I’ll tell you, you can’t forget them. 



BARBARA REYNOLDS was born in 1915, and as a Quaker her 
life for the last twenty-five years has been devoted to peace ac¬ 
tivism and education. After World War II, Reynolds and her 
family lived in Hiroshima and undertook a study of radiation 
victims. In 1958, the Reynolds family sailed into the United 
States' atomic test zone as a protest against the danger of 
radioactive fallout. In subsequent years she travelled with con¬ 
tingents of Hiroshima survivors (hibakusha) on speaking tours 
of the United States, Europe and Russia. Her long association 
has led to a unique relationship with many of the hibakusha, 
and in 1975 Reynolds was made an honorary citizen of 
Hiroshima. 
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M y husband was a physical anthropologist who specialized 
in child growth and development. In 1951 he was invited 
to go over to Japan to help set up a program on the effects of 
radiation on the growth of children in Hiroshima. So we went to 
Hiroshima; we lived in independent American military housing 
about twenty miles from the city. 

My husband was supposed to be among the experts who were 
learning all about the atomic bomb’s effects for the Atomic 
Bomb Casualty Commission (ABCC). And in fact, many of the 
A-bomb survivors, or hibakusha, came to him every day for ex¬ 
amination. But we were being constantly reassured that we 
wouldn’t see very much in the way of aftereffects. We just 
didn’t ask questions. 

But we did have a lot of contact with the hibakusha when we 
first moved to Japan; a great many of the people who worked 
for ABCC including the doctors were hibakusha. I made no at¬ 
tempt to identify them and never under any circumstances did I 
ask them any questions about their experiences. In fact, I think I 
did everything I could to avoid the issue. 

I remember one occasion when a Nisei wife of one of the 
American employees of ABCC tried to tell us some stories about 
what she had seen. I remember the expressions on the faces of 
some of the other women there — shock, disbelief and almost a 
kind of anger that she had so violated our friendship by drag¬ 
ging in such unthinkable information. 

On another occasion, our Japanese teacher took us to see the 
movie Hiroshima, which had just been released. I distinctly did 
not want to go, but we did. I can remember feeling acutely un¬ 
comfortable sitting there in the cold, unheated theatre on top of 
a department store, watching that film and being surrounded by 
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Japanese people. I remember reminding myself, “There’s 
nothing but make-up and acting here. These are not real films 
— it’s all acting, like an American western or war movie.’’ 
Again, I was able to persuade myself that it wasn’t real. It never 
occurred to me at that time to wonder about what had really 
happened. 

It seems so hard for me to believe that I once had such a deep, 
deep resistance to facing what had happened even while we 
were living in the midst of it. Later, I found out how many of the 
people I had known between 1951 and ’54 were hibakusha. I 
wondered how I could have lived among them and been so little 
concerned about what they had experienced; but then their 
disaster had been so incomprehensible. It had been thrust upon 
them by my own country. I’m not at all proud of it. 

I think that the enormity of the devastation somehow 
destroyed my humanity for many years; not only would I not 
hear, but I actually refused to hear. I refused to allow myself to 
be touched by what had happened. 

Between 1954 and 1958, we sailed around the world on a 
yacht with two of our three children and three young Japanese 
crewmen from Hiroshima. During that period we really began 
to learn about the bombing. In every port we visited, the people 
had heard about it; when they found out we were from there, 
they wanted to know what had happened in great detail. They 
were very direct in asking these questions of the Japanese who 
were with us, rather than my husband the specialist; I began to 
realize then that a specialist isn’t always a social scientist or a 
Ph.D. It can also be a person who has a lot of direct experience. 
We’d sit and listen to the crew’s stories, and we began to learn 
mor e — we also found out that people in other countries simply 
do not think that Pearl Harbor and Hiroshima balanced each 
other out, or that one justified the other. 

In 1958 we finished our trip around the world. When we got 
back to Honolulu we found a Quaker action group which 
owned a yacht, the Golden Rule. They were sailing into the 
Pacific nuclear testing zones as a peace protest, and they were 
moored near our boat. We began to get acquainted, and my hus¬ 
band started going up to the library to read all the information 
he could about nuclear testing. As a result, he became more and 
more concerned by the fact that scientists were compromising 
and withholding their knowledge in order to support certain 
political positions. At that time there was just this blind faith in 
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the government, but my husband had worked with the radiation 
victims in Hiroshima and he knew that there was a problem. 

The Golden Rule did try to sail out to the testing zone in spite 
of an injunction against it, and the crew was put in jail. At that 
point it became very clear to us that we were being called to 
take their place. We had been given all these little bits of infor¬ 
mation: my husband’s experience with radiation effects; our 
knowledge that the government wasn’t being honest with the 
public; and our sailing experience. So what happened next was 
really no more than an awakening of conscience, a realization 
that we couldn’t in good conscience refuse to do this thing. For 
the first time then, I knew that if you really believe in 
something, then you don’t just talk about it. You do something. 

When we set out, we didn’t say where we were going but after 
a while it became obvious. Every day we’d broadcast our posi¬ 
tion on ship-to-shore radio and the military would follow our 
progress. Then one day a Coast Guard ship overhauled us and 
asked for our intentions; we announced that we were sailing in¬ 
to the zone as a protest. Then we crossed the line, and my hus¬ 
band was arrested. They forced us to go to Kwajalein, and he 
was flown back to Honolulu where he had his trial. 

That was how I got into peace activities. We were in Honolulu 
for two years while Earle was on trial; he was tried and con¬ 
victed, retried, convicted again, and he won his case on the sec¬ 
ond trial’s second appeal. During this whole time we were sup¬ 
ported by thousands of people we had never heard of: the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation, the Quakers, the Community for 
Nonviolent Action, Sane Nuclear Policy, Norman Cousins in the 
Saturday Review, and the independent news agencies. People 
from all over sent contributions to help us, and we realized how 
many there were who felt as we did. Earle was allowed to travel 
and speak during this period, and he did travel a lot. He was 
able to explain why he had done it, and in every case I think he 
aroused people’s awareness. 

In 1960 we sailed back to Japan and of course Earle no longer 
had his job with the ABCC. So in 1961 when the Soviet Union 
began testing again, we sailed from Japan to Nakhodka, the 
civilian port of entry for Vladivostok. That was as close as we 
could get to Siberia where the testing was going on. We had 
brought with us a packet of letters to the Soviet people from the 
Hiroshima survivors, and we were hoping to present them to the 
government in some way. 
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When we got up there, they stopped us inside the twelve mile 
limit and said that under no circumstances would we be al¬ 
lowed to enter. The officer who boarded our boat spoke 
Japanese and English fluently, and so we spoke to him for a cou¬ 
ple of hours; it was a wonderful experience, because it was the 
first time we ever had the chance to sit down and talk with a 
Russian. He hated to turn us around, especially without taking 
any of our letters — but he said that there was no way. He said, 
“Our people couldn’t read the Japanese, and the government 
would not translate the letters. We already know how the sur¬ 
vivors feel. We don’t need to be reminded of the problem.’’ We 
argued long and hard with him, but he wouldn’t budge — so we 
decided that the thing to do with all of these letters was to get 
them to the United Nations. 

We further decided that the best way to deliver these letters to 
the UN would be in the hands of a few actual survivors; they 
would take the letters and personally speak about their ex¬ 
periences. We had begun to realize by this time that personal 
contact is the thing that makes the difference. 

So in the spring of ’62 we got the support of the city of 
Hiroshima, and we selected two young people: Miyoko Mat- 
subara, a twenty-nine-year-old woman who had been in junior 
high school when the bomb dropped, and Hiromasa Hawatsusa, 
a nineteen-year-old boy who had lost his parents in the bombing 
when he was an infant. Neither of the students knew English 
very well, so I went as a guide. We had the most fantastic ex¬ 
perience. We spent six weeks in the U.S. talking to 186 groups 
morning, noon and night. We were on TV and radio. Everyone 
was very eager to hear these two speak because these were the 
first survivors on a public speaking tour of the U.S. 

In a great many places people said, “We don’t want to con¬ 
tinue the tests, but what about the Russians? You can’t trust the 
Russians! You should go over there with your message.” So we 
did — we went to thirteen different countries, including four 
behind the Iron Curtain. The reception we received in 
Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia was very, very warm. In the 
Soviet Union and East Germany, it was very formal and con¬ 
trolled. 

They took us all around in Russia and showed us all their 
wonderful hospitals where everything is free. They told us how 
they kept the prices of essential items low: food and transporta¬ 
tion were very cheap, and housing would only be one fourth of 
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your income, no matter what your income was. Then they said 
to Hiromasa, “This American woman will talk to you about the 
free world, but over there you will die in the street if you don’t 
have the money to go to a hospital. Now, which really is the free 
world?” 

Hirosama thought for a little bit, “I think there are two kinds 
of freedom. This kind is very good, but in the U.S. we had the 
freedom to go into people’s homes; we had the freedom to talk 
to reporters and make friends with whomever we wanted. If we 
didn’t like something, we could talk about it. Nobody arrested 
us for being against nuclear weapons, even though it’s a na¬ 
tional program. So I think both kinds of freedom are very 
good.” 

The first trip proved to be so successful that a second speak¬ 
ing tour was organized for the survivors in 1964. After I got 
back from that second trip, Earle and I were divorced. He left 
and I stayed on in Hiroshima. In 1965 these survivors who had 
travelled around the world got together with some of the city 
fathers to talk about a project. They wanted to build a center in 
Hiroshima which would continue the contacts the survivors had 
made with people around the world. So in 1965 we established 
the World Friendship Center which is a place for visitors to 
meet certain people and learn about Hiroshima. 

The World Friendship Center is a place where survivors can 
go and feel that people aren’t staring at them, even if they are 
terribly scarred. And by coming out to meet people and learning 
that their feelings are valid, the survivors are given the courage 
to realize that they need to be heard. Many of them are still in 
hiding; I’ll never forget one evening when I was walking to the 
Friendship Center, and I saw a woman coming toward me 
leading somebody. This person had a huge, swollen head. It 
looked like a cauliflower...the face was not recognizable. It was 
just the most horrible looking face. When they saw me coming 
they went over and stood in the shadows; the person turned its 
head toward the wall until I went by. When I got the the Center, 
I told a woman there about it and she said, “A lot of them don’t 
go out until after dark. Then they are taken for a walk, and go 
back to their rooms.” 

And I remembered how, when we were working for the 
ABCC, they said that you would rarely see a scarred hibakusha. 
You didn’t see them because they didn’t want to be seen! It’s ter¬ 
rible when the victims feel as if they are guilty, but this happens 
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over and over again. Suicide rates among survivors continue to 
be very high. 

In 1969 I left Hiroshima and came back to the U.S. in hopes of 
writing a book about everything I had learned. I’d collected as 
much as I possibly could about Hiroshima; people had brought 
me things they had written themselves, or other things that had 
been surreptitiously published. I couldn’t find any interested 
publishers in America, though — no one would touch the sub¬ 
ject in 1969. And I almost didn’t even find an archive that 
would accept my material. I was shocked to find out that no one 
was gathering or storing any material on Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki — no one even wanted to. But after a long search, I 
finally found a little Quaker institution, Wilmington College, in 
southern Ohio. They said they would be interested in my 
material, but they had no money and no one to look after it. So I 
proposed that they give me a dormitory room and cafeteria 
me 5 T~ in exchange for the materials, and I would stay on the 
campus to catalogue them. And that’s what I did. 

I wrote to a great many people who had supported the World 
Friendship Center over the years, people like Norman Cousins 
and Robert Lifton. They all thought it was a wonderful idea, 
and so we began writing letters to people asking for any 
materials that they had. We began to get all kinds of things, in¬ 
cluding some things from American soldiers who had been ir¬ 
radiated in Nagasaki during the occupation. 

We eventually started a peace resource center to develop the 
materials for educational purposes, and in 1975 we had an in¬ 
ternational conference on peace education at Wilmington Col¬ 
lege. We had about 25 survivors and more than a hundred 
educators; it was a fantastic five days. 

After the conference I was invited back to Japan to become 
an honorary citizen of Hiroshima. This was something very 
special; it was a thank-you for all the work I had done on the 
speaking tours and the Friendship Center, and it was also a sort 
of initiation into the community. Now I am one of them, you 
see, and they can call on me when they need my services; I’m 
honored to respond. 

I was quite overwhelmed by the honor. I received a medal — 
a very beautiful, colorful medal. I was particularly moved by its 
symbolism. In the center are three gold wavy bars, which are 
the symbols of the city of Hiroshima. The medal has seven 
points, one for each of the rivers that flows through the city. In 
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the angles of the points are red triangles representing the fires 
which destroyed the city. These in turn are surrounded by 
white, for the ashes of death. And then on the tip of each point 
is a shiny green stone; these symbolize new life and new hope, 
the hope for peace which is spreading out from Hiroshima in all 
directions. To me, this was a very beautiful and inspiring 
message. 

While I was in Hiroshima to receive the medal, I spoke to 
many people about getting translators for all the material which 
had accumulated at Wilmington’s Hiroshima/Nagasaki 
Memorial Collection — crates and crates of books in Japanese. 
So I took four Japanese college students back to Ohio with me, 
and they did a fantastic job! We were able to publish an an¬ 
notated bibliography of Japanese A-bomb literature, and for the 
first time I began to realize what a tremendous variety of ap¬ 
proaches the Japanese survivors have tried in their efforts to 
communicate their experiences. There is fiction, poetry, inter¬ 
views, first person accounts, political science studies, sociology, 
psychological studies and children’s stories about the bomb. 

We tried to find an American publisher for one of the 
children’s books, but again, no one would touch it — the 
publishers all said, “No one is going to buy this book and give it 
to a child.” And it saddened me to realize that we s till are not 
able to realize what we’ve done. 

It reminded me of an incident that took place at the 1975 con¬ 
ference; the American educators were saying, “We can’t begin 
to teach our young students about such horrors. It’s too much 
for children to see these graphic pictures and read all the ac¬ 
counts of Hiroshima and Nagasaki.” 

I’ll always remember what one of the Japanese teachers 
replied: “Well,” he said, “I guess your children will have to 
learn about the atomic bomb the way our children did.” 



KANJI KURAMOTO left his home in America for Hiroshima 
shortly before the outbreak of World War II. He was working in 
a factory outside of the city when the first atomic bomb was 
dropped. He immediately returned to the city to look for his 
family , and he was a passenger on the first train to arrive at 
Hiroshima station after the bombing. 

Kuramoto is now a highway engineer for the state of Califor¬ 
nia and president of the Committee of Atomic Bomb Survivors 
in the United States of America. He is dedicated to helping the 
American hibakusha with their medical problems , and he in¬ 
forms the public whenever he can about the realities of nuclear 


war. 
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I was born in 1926 in Honolulu, Hawaii and mostly educated 
at high school and college in Japan. I studied civil engineer¬ 
ing at college, but that was during wartime so we didn’t really 
study that much. We had to go out and help the factories. I went 
back to Hiroshima because my grandfather was sick, and my 
mother had to take care of him. So she went back and took us. 

Before World War II broke out, there was a lot of friction be¬ 
tween Japan and the U.S. Japanese immigrants could not be 
American citizens, no matter how long they stayed here; you 
couldn’t buy land, get a good education or get anywhere in this 
country. So the first generation immigrants sent a lot of the sec¬ 
ond generation back to Japan for a good education. And when 
the war broke out, of course we were obliged to stay. Many 
Japanese-Americans returned to Japan just before the war to 
escape the relocation camps, too. I think there were 5,000 sec¬ 
ond generation immigrants living in Hiroshima before the war. 
My whole family lived there. 

I worked in a factory about 200 miles away from Hiroshima. 
On August 6 I didn’t hear anything, but someone told me that 
afternoon that there had been a special bomb, a very powerful 
bomb, dropped on Hiroshima. So I thought I’d better go back, 
but I couldn’t get through — the Army had appropriated all the 
trains. It took two days to get there on the first available train. 

When we arrived, the city was still burning — you have to 
understand that this was the first train into Hiroshima Station. 
The station was burned down, but I couldn’t see too well 
because it was night. There were no lights, no roads, nothing - 
just a horrible smell from dead bodies burning. So I started 
following the riverside back to my folks’ house. 

I was walking along in the pitch blackness and I heard all 
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these people crying for help — I stepped on so many dead 
bodies that night. I couldn’t see, but there were sick and dying 
people all over the place. 

I found my mother and brothers where their house had been; 
they told me that father was missing, he had not returned. So I 
stayed there for the next month and a half, camping out and 
waiting for my father to return. 

The next day I woke up very early, and saw the city was com¬ 
pletely flat! I found lots of sick and burned persons; they were 
alive and dead, their skins peeling off like old clothes. Some 
were crying “kill me, kill me,” because of the pain. Half of the 
people in the city were dead, but the dead just lay there because 
no one could do anything. 

Then I started to search for my father. I’ve never seen so 
many dead people as I saw that day. Helpless people, and their 
shapes were not like human beings; they were more like ghosts, 
the sk'\* peeling off and burned, the bodies all like charcoal. 
Some didn’t have faces anymore. 

I was looking for my father in a temporary hospital where the 
victims were lying on mats on the ground. You had to ask each 
victim who they were because otherwise you could not tell. 
Some had their faces peeled off or their eyes coming out. 

I saw a little boy and girl who had lost their mother and 
father. They looked around because a victim was calling their 
name; they looked at the victim but they couldn’t tell who it was 
because the face was so misshapen and burned — like charcoal, 
like a ghost. Then the victim called the girl “daughter.” This 
was their mother. They couldn’t recognize her. It was just that 
kind of scene over and over again. And both the children 
couldn’t cry; they just sat, because they were too shocked. They 
cried later. 

I found out where my father had been and I went there; he 
had been at a meeting that morning, and so I went to the 
building. At first we tried to find his body, so we dug out about 
twenty dead people. I couldn’t find him. I dug up about twenty 
more, but still there was no trace. More than half of the victims 
were never found by their families, and we never did find him. 
It was just so terrible. 

The victims’ skin would become like rotten peaches — dark 
and burned, and so very soft. This would happen both to dead 
and live people. And then a week or two later the maggots 
would come and infest the wounds, sometimes when the people 
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were still alive...or dead...it didn’t matter. 

My feelings eventually became icy, like steel. When you see 
thousands of people like that, and you cannot do anything 
about it, something has to give. If they’d ask for water I’d give 
the water, and they would die maybe ten minutes later. I 
couldn’t do anything about it except get water for them. 

The man who had been with my father at the meeting was 
happy that he had survived with no wounds, no burns, no 
nothing. But months later, he got headaches. Then he had a high 
temperature, vomiting and diarrhea. Then he lost his hair and 
got black spots on his skin. Anyone who got those spots had no 
hope; we’d call those black spots the death mark. A lot of peo¬ 
ple got that in the next five years. 

I was very scared for years afterwards, not knowing if I had 
the sickness — no one knew, not even the doctors. Many 
healthy survivors would fear this kind of death. 

Cremating the bodies was terrible — I had to do it right where 
my house had been, because the smell was getting so bad in the 
summer heat. We couldn’t identify the charred bodies — they 
were unrecognizable — so we dug big pits and burned them. 
This was terrible work. 

Most of the dead were burned at the center of Hiroshima City. 
Soldiers brought the bodies in by the wheelbarrow load; it was 
just a big burning factory in open ground. After the war ended, 
the soldiers immediately went home and left us to finish. You 
can still find a lot of human bone in Hiroshima because we had 
to cremate all over the place. And in some places, there were no 
bodies at all, but just the shadows of bodies on the walls and 
steps. This was where a person was vaporized by the flash, leav¬ 
ing just a shadow burned into the brick. 

I never got over seeing all these things and I never will. When 
I got back to America, I found that I was haunted by some of the 
things I had seen; I also found out that we, the survivors, were 
neglected and mistreated in America. So for the last eight years, 
I’ve been working for the Committee of Atomic Bomb Survivors 
here in San Francisco. I’m the third president; there are now 
chapters in six American cities and one in Vancouver. We think 
there are about 1,000 American survivors in this country, but 
we can locate only about 500 of them. A lot of them don’t want 
to admit it. They might lose their friends and have trouble with 
their families because of possible genetic defects. 

And in America, we are neglected. You see, a survivor in 
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Japan is helped by the government there. They get free medical 
care and financial aid. But in this country, the survivors get no 
aid. This is not right to me. 

Americans have a reputation all over the world for being 
kind and humane — but not to their own survivors, their 
hibakusha. The hibakusha are not war criminals, they are suf¬ 
fering war victims. And thirty-eight years later, we are still suf¬ 
fering. 

We would like the American government to identify the sur¬ 
vivors in this country and give them free exams and treatment. 
The cost might be $250,000 to $500,000; not too much, since we 
have such small numbers here. But so far, we have not seen 
much sympathy from the U.S. government. 

The second job of the Committee is to explain what happened 
at Hiroshima and Nagasaki so that people will face the facts 
about nuclear weapons. Most survivors worry that if they speak 
up, thev will get attacked, even by their own people. Sometimes 
I get attacked; I get dirty phone calls — but I’m not doing 
anything against the American government by telling my story. 
It was a war, and I understand that in a war you have to kill the 
enemy, but nuclear war goes too far. I’m only trying to lessen 
the suffering of the hibakusha and to warn people about 
nuclear weapons. Because if people don’t start listening, it 
means that we’re going to lose the human world. 

People often say that we are anti-American types; they say we 
criticize war policy and the need for a strong defense. We do 
not. But still many survivors get scared when they hear this talk 
— they’ve seen enough trouble, so they just keep quiet. I don’t. I 
still believe that Americans are humane people who will give 
aid to those who need help. I will keep working. 

If the governments keep ignoring the survivors’ message, 
nuclear war is going to happen sooner or later. Ignoring us 
means that people don’t want the truth about nuclear weapons, 
what happened and what will happen if they are used again. 
And believe me, the survivors are not exaggerating. They tell 
you the facts. If people will just open their hearts to listen to us, 
maybe that will prevent nuclear war. 

The survivors saw the end of the world in 1945 — the end of 
all human life. But I don’t think people have learned that lesson 
from us yet. 
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Robert Jay Lifton 


H iroshima was obviously a central and determining event in 
my life. But I was interested in nuclear weapons before I 
went there; I first became involved in nuclear weapons issues 
when I was at Harvard in the late ’50s. I was a close associate of 
T.avid Riesman who was one of the earliest academics to think 
seriously about nuclear weapons and their psychological and 
social effects. Riesman was the nucleus of a small group of 
younger people, including Kent Keniston, Michael Maccoby 
and myself; it was the first stirring of an academic peace move¬ 
ment. 

I was rather slow in getting to Hiroshima. I went to Japan in 
1958 to arrange to do a project on Japanese youth, and I went 
back in 1960 to stay for two years and do the study in Tokyo 
and Kyoto. Only when I was nearly done did I decide to make a 
trip to Hiroshima. And even though I had this strong interest I 
had a kind of resistance to going there. 

I finally did go because I decided it would be foolish to leave 
Japan without looking into the questions of nuclear weapons 
and their effects. When I arrived there I had introductions 
through Japanese friends and I was therefore immediately able 
to talk to various leaders in Hiroshima. I was absolutely amazed 
to find that 15 years after this tragic turning point in human 
history, nobody had studied it. No one had done a systematic, 
inclusive study of the psychological and social effects of the 
bomb. I’ve often thought of that as one of my major discoveries, 
the absence of a study. 

You see, I’ve observed that it’s easy to study trivial issues — 
but really threatening, highly significant problems are usually 
too hot for scholars to address. There are two reasons for this I 
think. One is that they’re disturbing and frightening. And 
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another reason is that investigators don’t like to have their 
assumptions questioned. As soon as you encounter an over¬ 
whelming fact or event like this, many of your professional 
assumptions are bound to be questioned. Some will have to be 
abandoned. 

For me, working in Hiroshima meant examining and re¬ 
examining and recreating a whole body of ideas about death, 
death symbolism and the symbols of the continuity of life. I was 
in a fortunate situation because I had just signed on at Yale and 
they funded me. This was really my first work done for Yale, 
but I did it at Hiroshima. 

It was complicated work. Sitting down with the survivors and 
interviewing them systematically about their experiences with 
the bomb was really one of the most powerful experiences of 
my life. It was extremely intense, overwhelming and frighten¬ 
ing. I was alone in Hiroshima for a time before my wife and son 
arrived, and the overwhelming and threatening quality of these 
horrible stories really shook me. I began to wonder if I would 
actually stay to see the study through. 

But I soon found that I was focusing on psychological details 
and patterns, and I found that indeed I could do the study. I 
mean, I still felt a lot of compassion and pain, but I became 
much less overwhelmed by what I was hearing. I began to look 
upon that as what I called “selective professional numbing.” 
One needs a certain amount of detachment in order to do any 
investigation of a painful subject. It was a lesson too for I saw 
that there was a great danger in that degree of numbing, and I 
connected it to what the survivors told me about their own ex¬ 
periences. 

During the study I divided the people into two groups. The 
first group was gathered at random by taking every five hun¬ 
dredth name off the list of survivors. And the second group was 
made up of people who had a special relationship to the bomb, 
who were public figures or leaders in one way or another. I 
worked for six months with a great deal of energy and intensity; 
I really devoted my time to recreate the bomb experience as 
well as I could through the memories of the people who went 
through it which meant imagining it as well as I could. I re¬ 
ceived a lot of very moving help from the survivors and the 
many people who knew about the experience. 

I did the work as I do all of my work, with an attempt at a 
balance. I consider it scholarly work and I do it as carefully and 
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systematically as I can. I don’t use a lot of statistics or math, but 
I do use systematic research principles; I’m really studying the 
shared themes in a group of people who have gone through a 
certain kind of historical experience. In this case they were the 
victims of it. You find shared themes among them, and then you 
compare them with other groups in the area or outlying areas. 
It’s science defined broadly as a systematic pursuit of 
knowledge rather than a strict laboratory method. But the work 
is also involved with advocacy, with moral and ethical con¬ 
cerns. 

The random group was mostly made up of poor people. I 
would typically chat a little in Japanese, and I would make it 
clear from the start that I would appreciate his or her coopera¬ 
tion. I explained that this work was being done in hopes that by 
learning as much as I could, I might be able to combat these 
weapons and their overall human danger. I said that I was 
waking in the service of peace — all of which was quite true. 
And out of these experiences I wrote my book, Death In Life: 
Survivors of Hiroshima. 

I’ve always felt that my work in Hiroshima gave me a special 
relationship to nuclear weapons and their history. There would 
be no way for me to get away from it now even if I wanted to. I 
give talks quite frequently, and I always evoke Hiroshima at the 
beginning of my talk. That experience informs much of what I 
do — it’s a source of motivation and energy, and it gives me a 
permanent sense of responsibility. 

Recently, I was having dinner with my daughter; she asked 
me what I’d been doing and I told her. She’s sixteen. She looked 
at me and said, “You know, Dad, I’m tired of talking about 
nuclear weapons.” 

I said, “Karen, I feel the same. I agree with you!” It was just 
an observation, a kind of sigh. I never have a thought of giving 
up my work on nuclear weapons. Rather I have urges to talk 
about them more, and my connection to Hiroshima is at the 
heart of this feeling. 

I speak of psychic numbing as the diminished capacity or in¬ 
clination to feel. You could include it under the psychoanalytic 
defense mechanisms such as denial, repression, suppression or 
isolation. It’s all of those. 

I didn’t really grasp what it was all about until I worked with 
the hibakusha. When the bomb fell they didn’t know what it 
was — but they could see all these scenes of the dead, the dying, 
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and all the grotesque injuries and sicknesses. They simply 
ceased to feel after a while. Again and again I was told that. It 
was the acute psychic closing-off, I called it — an acute form of 
numbing. One of them described it as a sudden paralysis of the 
mind. That’s how I began thinking of numbing as a defense 
reaction, a way to continue functioning in an ordinary way and 
stay sane. Later, of course, the numbing develops into 
something like apathy or withdrawal or depression. It’s like a 
kind of half-life. 

Later on, I asked myself about the perpetrators — the people 
who make the weapons or project their use. And then I began to 
think about the populations who accede? to this, who elect the 
politicians or at least don’t object to them. I began to think 
about more subtle forms of numbing; I began to study the 
literature on the politicians and scientists who made the bomb, 
and I began to understand that the numbing is very great. It af¬ 
fects all of us — we all move in and out of it. We can’t think 
about the bomb all the time. We need a certain amount of 
numbing in order to get through our days. But it reaches a 
dangerous point when people don’t want to think about it, so 
they push it aside and don’t deal with it. The numbing is still 
very marked, and the process of denial increases the 
psychological danger. 

I think that people today are confusejd about how much to 
believe, especially when they’re told about the necessity of hav¬ 
ing these weapons. There have been stories in the print and 
broadcast media about how many weapons are enough, but 
they’re not central to our society. Right alt the heart of our socie¬ 
ty there’s a call for new numbing, a stirong call from the ad¬ 
ministration and the defenders of nuclear weapons to “Stay 
numb! Don’t feel! Leave it to us and the experts. We’ve got to be 
strong and have more weapons than the Soviets. We’ve got to do 
it!” That’s the call, pure and simple. And[ psychologically, it is a 
call saying “Don’t feel anything! Don’t b<e afraid! Sleep at night 
and we’ll take care of you. We’ve got to (do this to defend you!” 
It’s a reversal of the true concept of security. In actuality, the 
more weapons you have, the less secure you are because you 
become more and more of a target. 

The threat of nuclear war to Aimerica’s physical and 
psychological health is all too clear. Butt it’s the old paradox I 
mentioned earlier — an incredibly important problem is being 
avoided because it’s so frightening. We, tthe physicians, are still 
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laying it out to various audiences and asking people of all 
political persuasions to join us. The doctors’ groups which have 
formed against nuclear weapons have been a very satisfying 
development. 

But so far, most of the physicians’ warnings have concerned 
the physical effects of the bombs. On a societal level, however, 
evidence is accumulating that mental health is being hurt as 
well. We did a study of people who went through nuclear air¬ 
raid drills of the ’50s in schools throughout the United States; an 
associate of mine, Michael Carey, started out by interviewing 
people of his generation, and the findings indicate that these 
children of the ’50s experienced an overwhelming threat with 
frequent nightmares and a strong sense of terror. The 
nightmares included their own death, their parents’ deaths and 
all kinds of grotesque scenes. 

And then a kind of numbing set in over a time, a repression of 
that fear in a way that was ordered or required or requested by 
the culture and the authorities. 

When Michael Carey began to ask people questions, he found 
that he would evoke these anxieties which still exist. Of course, 
fears and feelings involve many things including something 
which doesn’t sound so clear until you think about it seriously: 
the association between ordinary death and grotesque, massive 
death. After all, at that age children are just learning what it is 
to be dead. It’s not like sleep — you don’t come back or wake 
up, and they’re making that distinction. And just at that crucial 
point, they were being forced to associate death with grotesque, 
massive, total annihilation. This is a profoundly disturbing in¬ 
fluence on a culture which has an already impaired capacity to 
come to terms with mortality, the fact that we die. 

Another problem is transience, a sense that nothing can be 
depended on to last. There’s a sense of absurdity that children 
retain as they grow into adults; the absurdity of authorities giv¬ 
ing such ridiculous instructions. And even more basic is the 
madness of the two great superpowers poised to annihilate each 
other and the rest of the world in the process. Some of the peo¬ 
ple Carey interviewed even had an identification with the 
power of the bomb; they felt a desire to join or merge with its 
power in a Doctor Strangelove sort of way. 

And finally, there’s the sort of double life we all lead. We 
know that everything could be annihilated in a moment, but we 
live our ordinary lives and go about business as usual as though 
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no such danger existed. A lot of numbing is required. And the 
numbing spreads to other areas. It starts by not thinking about 
nuclear dangers, war or political confrontation, and it spreads 
to the other areas of one’s existence: to one’s thinking in 
general, to one’s world view and to one’s everyday and intimate 
relationships. Less feeling, more numbing. 

It’s hard to say that the arms race creates psychiatric disturb¬ 
ance in a clear-cut, clinical way. But I would say this: although 
few psychological difficulties are likely to be due entirely to 
nuclear weapons, all current psychological experience since the 
end of World War II has been tainted with the imagery of ex¬ 
tinction. In a way, this imagery began with the Nazi mass 
murders in the war, and it extended to Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki. Now it covers the anticipation of nuclear war. All of 
these feed our imagery of extinction in a rather nonspecific way 
which then haunts us. And I would say that this imagery 
radically blocks off one’s relationship to a larger human con¬ 
nectiveness. 

People say to me that they feel like experimental subjects, 
guinea pigs; this is already a beginning awareness of danger, in 
my view. To equate one’s self with a guinea pig is to feel at the 
mercy of an all-powerful manipulator. Psychologically, it’s a 
less-than-human state, the state of a laboratory animal or a vic¬ 
tim. When people realize it, they usually become very angry. 
And I think that our task is to make people aware of that, to 
make them angry — and then to deepen that kind of awareness 
of nuclear danger. Then we begin taking steps to overcome it. 
It’s that simple. 

Hiroshima and Nagasaki were horrible and they should not 
have happened, but OK, the bombs were dropped. It’s a 
historical experience now, and it’s valuable to us. We have to 
embrace that knowledge. The idea that we need another 
nuclear disaster of some kind in order to awaken people is very 
risky; one can argue that way, but it won’t necessarily happen 
that way. Three Mile Island, for example, has activated a lot of 
intense, desperate numbing. When people are desperate to de¬ 
fend the numbing process, they might take less responsible ac¬ 
tions. You can’t count on a nuclear disaster to mobilize anti¬ 
nuclear sentiment. 

For a long time you couldn’t talk about death in American 
society. Americans weren’t supposed to die, because we were a 
young, vigorous culture. Then we began to think about death 
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and almost nothing else. At one time the Holocaust was an un¬ 
touchable subject, but now we discuss it relatively freely. We 
talk about Hiroshima a little bit, but not too much — because 
it’s threatening, it’s a possible indicator of the future. We’re 
struggling to break through that semi-taboo, and it can be 
broken through. 

We’re creatures of our history. I think that we’re seeing more 
writing on death and death imagery today because we’re seeing 
the psychological significance of the threat to our sense of 
human continuity. We understand, perhaps for the first time, 
the significance of a sense of human continuity and the larger 
connections of the self. This is what I call the symbolization of 
immortality. 

In a psychological sense, nothing today is secure, nothing 
seems permanent. I think that the whole pattern of cults and 
fundamentalist religion worldwide is related to the nuclear 
threat, because these cults are trying to re-explain the myths of 
cpocalypse. 

There’s no way for an average person to deal with the nuclear 
threat quickly and simply; rather, everyone needs to move 
toward a degree of tension about nuclear weapons that borders 
on anxiety. It’s an attitude that helps break out of the numbing 
without immobilizing the person with fear. And in this delicate 
state, it’s terribly important to have something to do. The doc¬ 
tors’ movement — Physicians for Social Responsibility and the 
International Physicians for the Prevention of Nuclear War — is 
a useful model. And the doctors’ groups can be copied by 
teachers, lawyers, workers, students and humanists — any 
group in society. 

At the same time, though, it’s terribly difficult to relate all of 
this to the political process. You have to work outside politics to 
produce personal psychological knowledge, and then you have 
to work inside the political process to produce change on a 
societal level. You have to elect people who recognize the 
nuclear threat accurately. That can be done, even though very 
little has been done so far. 

It’s important to see that the awareness is expressed artistical¬ 
ly through films and literature and painting. People have to be 
given hope and a sense that something is possible. People can 
connect and make a difference, but they have to be reached out 
to in order to realize that. 
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William Sloane Coffin, Jr. 

W hen you look at how our technological advances have 
overridden our moral restraint, you can’t help but be im¬ 
pressed with the danger. There was a time when the Vatican 
threatened people who used a crossbow with excommunica¬ 
tion. It was too dangerous a weapon. And I remember that dur¬ 
ing Wo^I ’ War II it shook the world when the Nazis bombed 
Rotterdam after it had been declared an open city. One or two 
hundred people were killed. Then, near the end of the war, the 
Americans adopted the Nazis’ tactics when we bombed an 
open, no-target city — Dresden. Sixty thousand people were 
killed in two nights in March 1945. Then we firebombed Toyko 
and atom-bombed Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

I began to be concerned that we were living beyond our moral 
means; we’re willing to kill more and more people simply 
because we have the technological means to do so. The means 
are now way out of proportion to any ends they could serve. 
The weapons combined with human nature seem to be an ab¬ 
solutely lethal combination. When I realized this, I stopped 
listening to the Pentagon. 

It seems to me that they are great experts in technology up 
there at the Pentagon, but they’re not very smart on human 
nature. They’re saying, for instance, that if you and I fight a 
limited nuclear war we would have such constant communica¬ 
tion and trust with one another that when I began to lose and 
feel humiliated, you could be totally confident that I would not 
reach back for my strategic weapons and clobber you. That to 
ine is an incredible display of naivete. 

The events which led me to my current beliefs began with 
World War II, I guess — that experience raised a lot of very im¬ 
portant questions in my mind about human nature. I lived in 
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Europe until 1940, and we were on the last boat out of Italy. I 
was very much against American isolationism; I felt that Hitler 
had to be beaten, that World War II was a good cause. So I 
joined the Army. 

I was an infantry officer. I was headed for combat, but I 
turned out to be such a fantastic instructor that they never 
released me from my stateside training camp. I volunteered for 
the front, but I think I was the only volunteer who never made 
it! 

I also had a very interesting two years as a liaison officer with 
the Russian Army. I was involved in some forced repatriation, 
which raised a lot of questions in my mind. I was twenty years 
old when I was put in charge of the interviewing of three thou¬ 
sand Russian soldiers who had been captured in German 
uniforms. They were to be forcefully repatriated to the Soviet 
Union. But they didn’t know it — they thought that we were just 
trying to get some information out of them. 

After three weeks in the camp I was convinced that these men 
were not traitors. And I could have saved them all. I could have 
tipped them off and I should have but I couldn’t disobey orders. 

I could not bring myself to do it. So I missed my moment to com¬ 
mit civil disobedience in a very important way, and that made it 
a lot easier for me to commit civil disobedience later on. 

This whole question of government authority and the occa¬ 
sional need to oppose it came through to me very strongly when 
I was twenty and in a crucial situation. Since then I have had a 
very jaundiced view of government authority, particularly in 
foreign policy. After three years in the CIA, I became deeply 
convinced that my government did not represent the ideals of 
my country. Our policies contradict our values. I think it’s ter¬ 
ribly important for patriots to be very clear that they can love 
their country without following their government. That realiza¬ 
tion has made life a lot simpler for me. 

So when I went to Yale after the war, my question was not 
Should I or should I not join Zeta Zeta Zeta. Rather, I was ask¬ 
ing myself why human beings behave the way they do. I was a 
political science major, but I got most of my nourishment from 
the French Existentialists and the religious people like Niebuhr 
and Tillich who were addressing the same problem. So I finally 
ended up doing a year at Union Theological Seminary mostly 
out of a real concern for social problems rather than personal 
problems. I was impressed that the theologians could take on 
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some of the most important social issues of the day and find 
great Biblical insights to bring to bear on them. 

I was with the CIA for three years during the Korean War 
after 1 got out of Union. I was useful to the CIA because of my 
knowledge of Russian although I was never a spy. We were 
training and dropping Russians into the U.S.S.R. to act as 
political provacateurs. Working for the CIA was something I felt 
I ought to do, and I’m sure that my motives were rather com¬ 
plex. I wanted to atone in some way for my part in the forced 
repatriation of Russians, and there was a war on and I wanted 
to do my bit. You know how it is in America. We think you’re 
only serving your country when you serve in wartime. And I 
was also very much of a Cold Warrior; I thought Stalin was the 
only one around who could make Hitler look like a boy scout. 

When I think about the CIA now though I realize that it’s a 
very bad practice to go in and try to de-stabilize countries. It’s 
very presumptuous to do things which are in no way account¬ 
able to jL -4 American public. And I’m keenly aware now that 
every time our government cries national security, they’re 
usually covering up for some terrible bungling. 

After the war I went to Yale Divinity School although I still 
had a lot of doubt about the church. To me the church was sym¬ 
bolized by the soft face over the hard collar. But I was drawn 
more and more to the ministry in a personal way, and when I 
finished at Divinity School I was chaplain for one year at 
Phillips Academy in Andover, then for a year at Williams. For 
seventeen and one half years I was chaplain at Yale. 

I became very involved in the civil rights and anti-war 
movements there — at first, I felt that the civil rights and anti¬ 
war movements represented an effort to get the U.S. back on the 
track. And recently I’ve started to feel that in the same way, the 
disarmament movement is up to the same thing. 

I’m not a pacifist who believes that all wars are morally 
wrong and have always been wrong, but I was convinced that 
Vietnam represented a massive unilateral intervention in the in¬ 
ternal affairs of another country. I saw that both the U.S. and 
the U.S.S.R. had passed from isolationism to interventionism 
without passing through internationalism. I saw that the only 
solution was to try to get the two superpowers to behave more 
humbly, to try more and more to seek international solutions to 
international problems, and to recognize that there are fewer 
and fewer military solutions to any kind of problem, economic 
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or political. I’ve been drawn to realize that the arms race is ter¬ 
rible behavior on the part of the superpowers. It’s all the ar¬ 
rogance of power right there; the arms race is an attempt to 
achieve military superiority at the expense of national security. 

There’s a kind of escalation in the world, given the perversity 
of human nature which goes from smart to smarter to smartest 
and then to stupid. The corollary for nations is powerful, more 
powerful, most powerful and then powerless. We’ve reached 
that final point now — we are powerless in the face of nuclear 
arms. Einstein saw it so clearly. He said that there’s no defense 
in the nuclear age, and that everything has changed now except 
our way of thinking. 

Back in the ’50s, I didn’t give much thought to the problems of 
atomic weapons. I was very tied up with the civil rights move¬ 
ment. Really, it was in the course of writing a sermon just 
before Lent in 1978 that the seriousness of the nuclear arms 
race really hit me. 

It was a sermon about the three temptations of Christ; during 
the second temptation, the devil takes Christ up to a high place 
and shows him “all the kingdoms of the world in a moment of 
time.’’ The devil says, “All of these belong to me and all these I 
will give you if you will serve me.” The temptation had to do 
with seeking status through power. And it suddenly hit me that 
the same thing has happened to this nation; we’ve all been 
taken up to a high place, and the devil is whispering to us. He’s 
proposing that we can control all the kingdoms of the world in a 
moment of time. We can be pre-eminent over them all, but only 
if we are willing to destroy them all. 

Suddenly the absolute insanity of this arms race just hit me. 
We’re seeking status through power, I thought, and our pride- 
swollen faces have closed our eyes to what we’re doing. That 
for me was the culminating moment. That summer I cleared the 
deck and did nothing but read six to seven hours a day for a 
month and a half on the whole issue of nuclear weapons. 

I’m not the only preacher who has had this realization, either. 
I’ve been terribly impressed with the recent actions of the 
Catholic bishops in opposition to the neutron bomb; I spoke 
recently with Bishop Matthiesen down in Amarillo, Texas. I 
asked him, “Why have you become, essentially, an anti-war ac¬ 
tivist?” 

He said, “You know, that’s a very good question. For thirty- 
six years I never opened my mouth on any of this. But a man 
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came to me in the church one day and he said, ‘Bishop, I’m 
assembling neutron bombs and I think it’s immoral. I’m quit¬ 
ting.’ That man just took the whole thing off his own conscience 
and put it on mine!” 

Then there’s Bishop Hunthausen of Seattle who asked his 
fellow Catholics to refuse to pay 50 percent of their taxes 
because that amount is being spent on the development of 
weaponry. I was stunned to see that an archbishop of the 
Roman Catholic Church would say such a thing and get support 
for saying it. 

I also believe that the Berrigans who are known for their acts 
of civil disobedience and statements against the immorality of 
nuclear weapons are prophets. Like all prophets, they are 
without honor in their own time and country just as Thoreau 
was without honor in the last century. But again, just like 
Thoreau, the Berrigans will come to be celebrated in song, story 
and celluloid. They’re just a little bit ahead of their time. 

This is 'L ,/ays the problem with the prophet. When Amos pro¬ 
phesied, the priest said, “The land cannot bear his words.” And 
when the Berrigan brothers speak the truth, our land cannot 
bear their words. Civil disobedience is a form of speech, a very 
dramatic and Biblical form of speech. The Biblical prophets, 
after they had spoken, often acted out their views. 

But I think that everyone has to speak their truths in different 
ways. Recently I was invited to lunch by two vice presidents of 
a large New York bank. We started talking about the arms race 
and one of them was candid enough to say, “If I were to say in 
public what you say in public, I couldn’t return to 
headquarters.” 

I said, “You mean you couldn’t go into your president’s office 
and say, ‘I adore this bank, but I happen to be a Christian. I 
have a higher authority than this bank, and I have to speak out 
against the arms race.” 

He said, “They’d fire me.” 

And I said, “Suppose you said that you wouldn’t take it lying 
down, that you’d call a press conference.” 

He said, “They’d still fire me.” So you see, it’s really true — 
we have to face the fact that we’re a democracy which cannot 
tolerate its own critics. 

I think that civil disobedience is the ultimate resort that an in¬ 
dividual has to make, an individual statement of conscience. 
One doesn’t usually recommend civil disobedience as the first 
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thing to do. But after you have done everything else, as the Ber- 
rigan brothers have done, you do civil disobedience as a last 
resort. But the land cannot bear the words. It’s such a strong 
statement of unpleasant truth that it’s unacceptable to the 
general public. One has to be very careful about how one prac¬ 
tices it. 

I remember a famous exchange that once took place between 
Dan Berrigan and Rabbi Abraham Joshua Heschel. Heschel in¬ 
vited Berrigan to come and talk to his students, and Berrigan 
took his usual principled stance: “The only place for an honest 
man in dishonest times is behind bars,” which Thoreau once 
said to Emerson. 

Heschel said, “But will doing that stop the war in Vietnam?” 

Berrigan said, “That’s not the question.” 

And Heschel said, “Pardon me, my friend, but that’s the only 
question.” 

That’s a wonderful exchange, because both of them have 
truth on their side. In the long run, Berrigan’s right. In the short 
run, Heschel’s right. You sort of have to make your own deci¬ 
sion. 



SISTER ANNE MONTGOMERY is a Catholic nun and an ardent 
opponent of the nuclear arms race. She uses nonviolent civil 
disobedience as her personal means to register protest. Mont¬ 
gomery and seven others, including Philip and Daniel Berrigan, 
entered a General Electric factory in September, 1980, and 
smashed the components of several nuclear weapons before 
they were apprehended. They later explained that they were 
literally following the Biblical injunction to “beat swords into 
plowshares 
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I didn’t get involved in the peace movement until 1978 when I 
heard Dan Berrigan speak for the first time. He spoke on the 
Book of Revelation, bringing out the fact that nuclear weapons 
will represent the end of the world if we don’t do something 
about them. It made a strong enough impression on me that 
shortly after at the United Nations’ First Special Session on 
Disarmament I participated in the various marches across town 
and the June 12 sit-in. 

I got on the mailing list of Jonah House, the Baltimore peace 
community where Phil Berrigan and Elizabeth McAlister live. 
The next summer I decided to go down to one of their summer 
sessions in Washington, and I think that was really the ex¬ 
perience which showed me the way I could participate. The ses¬ 
sion had a certain depth to it, a sense of community. You were 
also made to put what you learned right into action — you 
didn’t just go away with some intellectual understanding of the 
arms race. This fit very well with my own religious beliefs, 
because I wanted whatever I did to be an expression of my 
faith. 

Our group of thirty people decided to act. Early one morning 
a few of us chained the doors shut at the Pentagon and others, 
including myself, took part in a die-in in the Pentagon Con¬ 
course during the lunch hour. We just went in and laid down on 
the floor; a siren went off and the people who were supporting 
us sang and read prayers until the police came and carted us 
off. They took us to the police station, gave us a ticket and let us 
go. I refused to pay the fine because I felt that I had a right to do 
what I did; they set a court date, but later they dropped the 
charges. 

From that summer on I took part in actions through Jonah 
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House. In 1979, Dan Berrigan formed a prayer group that met 
every Wednesday; it was the beginning of what has become the 
Karios Peace Community. Karios in Greek means the time, the 
significant moment — the moment to act and to be aware. 

We decided to hold actions at the Riverside Research In¬ 
stitute, a Pentagon think tank near the Hudson River on 64th 
Street in Manhattan. They try to keep a very low profile there, 
but they do some very high-level defense systems planning; we 
try to leaflet there once a week, and on certain days we go there 
and do something like block the entrance. We’re trying to re¬ 
mind the people inside of what they’re doing and they don’t like 
it one bit, you know. 

One year on Good Friday, we went inside the lobby at River¬ 
side and poured blood all over the floor and sat there. They 
didn’t arrest us, because they don’t want the publicity — the on¬ 
ly way the New York papers will publish anything is if you’re 
arrested. 

That was av 7 strange day. Usually it’s impossible to get in¬ 
side those doors, but we got in when the guard just happened to 
walk across the street; we poured blood all over the floor, and 
someone threw it all over their logo on the wall. We were sitting 
in the middle of all this blood when the police came up, and 
they were very casual; this young lieutenant said, “You know, if 
you don’t leave you’ll be arrested.” 

We said, “Well, we really feel that we should stay awhile.” 
Finally we left about 10 a.m. No one did anything to us. 

It took me a long time to use blood because I know it offends 
a lot of people. But I came to realize that blood offends people 
because it forces them to face the fact that death is dirty. People 
have to deal with it when they see blood. They may do their lit¬ 
tle intellectual games and plan to kill people on the other side of 
the world, but they never touch blood. When they do see it, they 
can’t stand it. 

Blood also symbolizes life; it represents a person being willing 
to give his own life, in part, rather than see someone die. And 
we do try to use our own blood; we want it to represent 
something of our own life being offered. 

In 1980, one of the men in the group came up to me in a very 
hesitant way and said, “Some of us are thinking about doing a 
very serious act which would involve the destruction of a 
nuclear weapon. A long jail term might be involved. Would you 
be interested?” That’s all he said — he just opened up the idea. 
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And I said that, yes, I was interested in thinking and praying 
more about it. He said “Fine, we’ll have a meeting soon.” I 
didn’t hear anything more about it for a long time, but I was 
quite frightened by the whole idea. 

At a retreat later that spring, Phil Berrigan took me for a walk 
and explained more about it. I felt very positive about it. For a 
long time, I had been thinking it would be a great opportunity if 
one could actually get one’s hands on a weapon and take it 
apart. It just seemed like the right thing to do. So I thought a lot 
about it and prayed about it, and finally I decided to do it. I 
have no family; I’m freer than most people, and I thought that 
this was the right thing. 

Once we had a couple of meetings and everything came 
together, we felt a great sense of community and a great deter¬ 
mination to go ahead. We selected the General Electric Re-entry 
Division Plant in King of Prussia, Pennsylvania. It’s entirely 
devoted to the production of the Mark 12A nuclear warhead 
delivery system which is about 30 times more powerful than the 
bomb dropped on Hiroshima. 

We chose the plant for two basic reasons. The Brandywine 
Peace Community which lives near it had been leafletting there 
for years with few results. So we weren’t coming out of left field 
to people who didn’t know our perspective. And the security 
there was very lax — this was a place where it was possible to 
get to the actual warheads. 

Secondly, the Mark 12A seemed to us to represent a strong 
corporate connection to the Pentagon; General Electric, which 
says it brings good things to life, is actually bringing death. 

There were eight of us: Dan and Phil Berrigan, John 
Schuchardt, Carl Kabat, Dean Hammer, Molly Rush, Elmer 
Maas and me. We chose to do it on September 9, 1980. We went 
in at the very beginning of the early morning shift. We had 
decided that our theme was to “beat swords into plowshares” 
— you know, that theme from Isaiah. The nuclear weapons 
represented the swords, and we wanted to dismantle them by 
literally beating on them. 

We were very anxious to avoid anything that would violate 
our spirit of nonviolence so we hid our hammers under our 
clothes and we decided that if we were challenged we wouldn’t 
resist. But it was very easy to get in. There was only one guard at 
the desk, and Carl and I distracted him while the other six 
walked by. There was a second guard, but he disappeared; he 
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must have been frightened to see us! I got in about two minutes 
later because the guard was holding on to Carl at that point. 

I followed the others in. They were in a room which looked 
like a machine shop. Then John pulled these two warheads out 
of a box and put them on a table. We immediately gathered 
around and began hammering on them. People began to come 
in the room then because of the noise, and the man at the desk 
called security. 

Seven of us actually hammered on two nuclear warheads; we 
also poured blood on the nose cones and the plans that were ly¬ 
ing around. As soon as people came into the room, we put down 
our hammers and began to pray and chant together. They took 
us to the lobby and the police arrested us there. 

It was a tremendous moment for me when I took out my ham¬ 
mer. I was thinking, “This is it! Once I hit this thing, everything 
is changed for me. I can’t go back. I must accept the conse¬ 
quences of my action.” And during the whole action, I think I 
was very secure in the sense that it was the right thing to do. 

Once we 1/ad done it, there was a great shared sense of joy 
and peace. We sat in the holding cells all day, and I think we 
were almost high with the joy. Elmer said it was the happiest 
day of his life, because he had finally acted on his conscience. 

They read the charges to us and split us up; it was very hard 
for us to prepare for the trial while we were all in jail, but we 
agreed not to take bail. The bail was exorbitant, originally 
$125,000 for each person. And we felt that what we did was 
right, and that we’d be cooperating with an unjust system if we 
accepted bail. But Dan had to get out because his health got so 
bad — his bail was lowered at a hearing, and he ended up leav¬ 
ing three days after he got in. And as time went on, we saw how 
impossible it was to prepare for the trial from jail; so eventually 
after the bails were lowered, Molly and Dean and I came out to 
get ready. 

We weren’t really organizing a defense committee — what we 
wanted was a support committee that would educate people 
about the arms race. During the trial we acted as our attorneys, 
but we had advisory counsel: Charlie Glackin, Michael Shields 
and Ramsey Clark. They sat in the court with us and worked 
like dogs to support us. We tried to bring in expert witnesses, 
but the judge denied us that opportunity; so after a meeting and 
a lot of urging from the attorneys, we decided to just take the 
stand ourselves. 
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As it turned out, Dan was the only one who got to speak. His 
speech was beautiful; he was so eloquent that no one dared stop 
him. Dan said, “We’re committing civil disobedience at General 
Electric because this genocidal entity is the fifth leading pro¬ 
ducer of weaponry in the U.S. — and to maintain this position, 
GE drains $3 million a day from the public treasury, an enor¬ 
mous larceny against the poor.... In confronting GE, we are 
choosing to obey God’s law of life, rather than a corporate sum¬ 
mons to death. Our beating of swords into plowshares is a way 
to enflesh this Biblical call.” 

The next morning, as the judge gave his summation, we stood 
in silence with our backs to the court. People in the court also 
stood with their backs to the court, but they were escorted out. 
Others stayed and at the end they all stood up and sang; the 
court was cleared. It was a very moving scene. 

Four of the men who had previous records got three to ten 
years. Dean, Elmer and I got one and a half to five. Molly was 
given two to five, and I’m sure it was the judge’s prejudice. But 
they eventually lowered our bail again to the amount we had 
already paid, and they issued an order that four of us be re¬ 
leased from prison. We didn’t have a choice, and the prison was 
glad to be rid of us. We were out in record time. Molly and I 
were out in four days, and Dean and Dan were out shortly after. 
The other four refused to pay bail, so they stayed in — but Phil 
eventually came out because his wife was having a baby, and 
John left because he had work to do on the outside. Carl and 
Elmer are still in there, and we’re all waiting for the final deci¬ 
sion. 

I will continue to participate in these actions, whatever the 
outcome, because I think that a Christian has to say no to death 
and yes to life. We cannot be silent in the face of these things. 
We compare the nuclear warheads to Nazi death camps. People 
lived next to the camps and let them go on. And America pro¬ 
secuted the Nazis at the Nuremberg trials; we condemned peo¬ 
ple because they didn’t resist following orders. The ironic thing 
is, the Nuremberg defense is going strong right now. These 
bombs are death camps magnified thousands of times, and the 
builders are only following orders. So I think that someone has 
to come out and say no. We all have to do something. 

We also have to really love our enemies, and that’s the 
hardest part of it for me. You have to remember, every time you 
meet a judge or a policeman or a prosecutor that you can’t enter 
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into this cynical game of one-upmanship; rather you have to try 
to communicate your spirit to them. You can’t put them down 
or play dirty with them because you’re not in court to win in a 
technical sense. You’re there to speak the truth, and you’re do¬ 
ing it for their children too. But that’s hard to remember all the 
time! 

I believe that Christ speaks in people today, and that’s where 
we should be looking for him — in those people who are speak¬ 
ing out. We just have to say to ourselves, “How does the spirit of 
the Beatitudes operate in these times?” 










B/SHOP LEROY T. MATTHIESEN was born in Texas in 1921 
and has lived most of his life near Amarillo. The Bishop of 
Amarillo since 1980, Matthiesen gained notice quickly for his 
strong stand against the nuclear arms race. His position is par¬ 
ticularly controversial because of Amarillo’s proximity fo 
antex, Jnc., the final assembly point for all nuclear weapons 
made in the United States. Matthie sen created a national news 
story in August 1981 when he urged nuclear weapons 
assemblers to "consider the moral implications of their work” 
and began counseling Pantex workers who wished to resign. 
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Leroy T. Matthiesen 

L et me tell you something about the Pantex nuclear weapons 
assembly plant in Amarillo. Pantex is the final nuclear 
weapons assembly plant in the United States — in fact, it’s the 
only one. They make nuclear artillery shells for the U.S. Army, 
thermonuclear bombs for the Air Force, and atomic depth 
charges for the U.S. Navy. Plutonium is shipped to Pantex from 
Georgia, the bomb triggers come from Rocky Flats, Colorado, 
electronic compc/»ents come from Kansas and neutron 
generators come flom Florida. These things all come in primari¬ 
ly by trucks — white unmarked trucks which are always ac¬ 
companied by security men. Once the weapons are assembled, 
they go out on the same trucks. 

They also bring old weapons to Pantex for refurbishing, 
because the plutonium and tritium gradually deteriorate. 
Weapons which are taken off the line are disassembled there. 
And when there’s an accident, like the one in Arkansas where 
the Titan warhead shot out and landed in the pasture, they 
bring the weapon to Pantex to be taken apart. There’s always 
the possibilities of crashes and radiation spills with all this ac¬ 
tivity. 

Now the city of Amarillo is basically a conservative place. I 
think the government decided that Amarillo was a good place 
to put Pantex because not too many questions would be asked 
of it there — and that’s exactly the way it was from 1954 to 
1980. I’m sure they are not very happy with me either because 
they certainly have been questioned now. 

If I had come into Amarillo from California or some other 
state, I couldn’t have made the kind of statements that I did 
because I would have been branded a kook and a radical. What 
saved the situation and kept it at a level of serious discussion 
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was the fact that I am from Amarillo. Here was a guy who was 
considered to be a 100 percent good ol country boy, you know. 
All of a sudden he starts saying things that rattle the founda¬ 
tions of what everyone believes in. But there was no way they 
could call me a kook, and that was the shock of it. 

I was born in 1921 and raised in Texas. The small town where 
I grew up, Olfen, was all Roman Catholic. In the church we 
always had an American flag and a papal flag. God and coun¬ 
try. I grew up with the idea that God and country were almost 
one. To be unpatriotic was wrong — it was sinful. You had to 
love your country and obey it. 

So during World War II, I kept up with the war when I was in 
the seminary. My brothers were fighting, and when the bombs 
were dropped on Hiroshima and Nagasaki I was just like 
anybody else. I didn’t think about the moral implications. It 
meant the end of the war, and I was glad about that. My brother 
could come home and life could go on as usual. 

In 1954, I was asked to start a new parish in northeast 
Amarillo. I was delighted. I remember that at the time there was 
an influx of people to Pantex from Alamagordo, White Sands 
and Albuquerque, New Mexico. When I asked them what they 
were doing, they’d say “We don’t know — we’re working on 
something, but we’re not allowed to know what the rest of it is.’’ 
I finally got to the point where I didn’t ask anymore. Life just 
went on merrily, all the way to 1980. 

But in 1979, the bishop of Amarillo died of cancer. I was or¬ 
dained as a bishop on May 30, 1980. I immediately began 
reorganizing the diocese and starting new programs. Life was 
very exciting. 

In the fall of 1980 the first hearing was held in Amarillo 
about the possibility of basing the MX missile in the Texas 
panhandle. Everybody talked against it, but on ecological and 
economic grounds. See, President Carter had decided to go 
ahead with the shell game, the multiple basing and moving 
system with decoys on railroad tracks. When people heard of 
this they began saying, “We want the missiles for defense but 
don’t put them here. Put them some other place.’’ And that was 
the first time that I said to myself “That’s not right. If we need 
them, why won’t we take them?’’ 

At Christmas of 1980 I preached my first sermon on nuclear 
weapons. I basically said that nuclear weapons were dangerous 
and that we shouldn’t be relying on them. I said, “Here we are 
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at Christmas, honoring the Prince of Peace’s birth, but we’re 
building nuclear bombs to destroy. It’s a contradiction.’’ The 
sermon didn’t cause any reaction, but people were saying 
“Yeah, yeah, you’re right.” But it wasn’t personalized. They 
didn’t make the connection between Pantex and what I was say¬ 
ing. And yet I was awakened to the fact that people are really 
concerned about this. They just weren’t saying anything about 
their fears. 

After that, there was a second hearing on the MX and at that 
point I introduced a written statement. I said, “We don’t want 
the MX missile here. Most people don’t want the missile on 
ecological and economic grounds, but I want to add a third ob¬ 
jection — we don’t want it on moral grounds. For that reason 
we not only don’t want it here, we don’t want it anywhere.” 
There was something in there that appealed to the local popula¬ 
tion. I also said, “We cherish our land. It’s been good to us and 
it’s important to us. So we don’t like somebody else coming in 
from the outside and destroying what we have built.” That also 
appealed to the people of Amarillo of course because they don’t 
trust outsiders anyway. 

On February 10, 1981, there was a protest demonstration at 
Pantex. When tb^ organizers asked me if I wanted to participate 
I said, “I don’t beLieve in that form of protest because I think it 
will invite violence. And I think it’s wrong to use evil means to 
accomplish a good end.” There ended up being no violence, but 
I thought at the time that someone was liable to get killed. 

All they did was go over the outer security fence. They 
weren’t detected at all, and they just sat down to wait once they 
got over because the inner fence is highly electrified. They were 
arrested and of course that made a big headline. They were 
charged with trespassing on government property, found guilty 
and sentenced to about a year in federal prison. 

It turned out that three of them were Roman Catholic. While 
they were in the local jail I went to visit them and discovered 
that one of the Catholics was a priest named Larry Rosebaugh. 
Before I saw him I thought I’d find a weird, anti-American hip¬ 
pie type, but I found just the opposite. He was a very gentle, 
religious person, very intelligent and not at all anti-American. 
He said, “I’m doing this because I love my country. If we keep 
up this insanity, the country’s going to be destroyed.” 

Well, at this point I was listening. I was beginning to say, “My 
country, right or wrong just doesn’t hold water anymore. Coun- 
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tries can be wrong.” That thought bothered me a whole lot and 
it still does. Today I find myself fundamentally disagreeing with 
some of the policies of our government. You have to understand 
that this runs contrary to God and country, everything that I 
was brought up to believe. All of a sudden I was saying that my 
country has some policies that I cannot in conscience support 
because they go against my God. 

Father Rosebaugh’s group was tried in Amarillo, and people 
were saying, “These guys from the outside are crazy. Can you 
imagine a Catholic priest? He’s crazy.” And I knew he wasn’t. 
After the protestors were in prison, they wrote letters to me; 
they talked about what they had done and why, and they 
seemed to me like ordinary people who were very concerned 
about what was going on in our country. 

Then in April or May of 1981 another major event took place 
that really...well, it was the second key turning point in my 
awareness. A guy named Robert Gutierrez, who worked at 
Pantex had been studying to be a deacon in our church; he 
came to me because those studies had caused him to reflect on 
what he was doing working in a plant that was making nuclear 
weapons. In our church, clerics are forbidden to bear arms and 
deacons are clerics. So here we had a new dimension, a cleric 
building nuclear weapons. He had come to the conclusion that 
what he was doing was wrong, so he and his wife came to me to 
ask me what I thought. 

Well, at that point I pretty well knew what I thought. I told 
him that I thought it was a situation that was morally suspect, 
and that he needed to get out of it. I told him he wasn’t required 
to quit his job and be jobless, because that would lead from one 
bad situation to another, but I did say that he should get another 
job. 

So this was a real turning point for me, along with the protest 
at Pantex — these two situations forced me to think about 
nuclear weapons differently. 

Then a little later came Archbishop Raymond Hunthausen’s 
statement to the Lutheran synod in which he called the Trident 
submarine The Auschwitz of Puget Sound. That made a big im¬ 
pression on me. That’s very strong language. He said that he 
was thinking seriously of withholding 50 percent of his income 
tax, because 50 percent of the U.S. budget goes to military 
spending in one form or another. 

I reflected on his statement and thought deeply about his non¬ 
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violent response to evil. I think that a lot of bishops were 
holding personal views that really questioned the arms race, 
but they weren’t saying anything in public until a couple of 
bishops began to lead the way. As soon as a few more joined 
Hunthausen, there was a flood of forty to sixty statements and 
pastoral letters taking positions against the arms race. All of 
these events were adding to my concern about nuclear 
weapons. 

Then in August 1981, Reagan announced that he had decided 
to go ahead and build the neutron bomb. Now the neutron 
bomb has an enhanced radiation type of warhead which is 
limited in destructive power when it explodes. But because its 
uranium shield has been removed, the neutron waves from the 
explosion keep on travelling. They don’t destroy buildings, but 
they will kill any living thing in their way. 

That struck me as being particularly abhorrent in two ways 
— first, because of the nature of the weapon itself, but also 
because it seemed to open up the possibility of a limited nuclear 
war. In my mind, any limited exchange would inevitably lead to 
a global catastrophe. 

I wrote a statement calling Reagan’s announcement an anti¬ 
life decision. I went on to talk about the vain hope of safety that 
a nuclear weaj on provides. I said that despite its power a 
nuclear bomb cannot save us — so we’ve got to trust each other 
and we’ve got to trust in God. I called on the government to de- 
accelerate the arms race and the Department of Defense to use 
common sense in its defense posture. 

Then came the fateful line that attracted national attention: 
“I urge those who engage in the production, assembly and 
stockpiling of nuclear bombs to reflect on the moral implica¬ 
tions of what they’re doing and to consider the possibility of 
transferring from that kind of work to peaceful pursuits. A 
reporter interpreted this to say that I was calling on Pantex 
workers to resign, and there was a real furor in Amarillo. 

The reason I put in the line about workers considering the 
moral implications of what they do is because of Bob Gutierrez. 
I had been reading all these other statements against the arms 
race, but no one was asking about the moral responsibility of 
the people who build the bombs. And I’m convinced that it was 
a responsible thing to do. There have been times when I ve 
thought, who am I to disturb the consciences of other people? 
But I didn’t set out to disturb them. I was asked for advice. I 
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couldn’t say that I didn’t know. I’m supposed to be a spiritual 
leader and guide. I couldn’t say, “Do what you think.” 

As you can imagine, the initial response to my statement 
resulted in very angry calls and letters. People at Pantex told me 
that their work was necessary for the defense of our country 
and that it was patriotic work. I was called a traitor and invited 
to go to the communist country of my choice and stay there. One 
Catholic woman wrote to me and said, “How dare you! You 
should be arrested and tried for treason!” 

Of course, there were others who called and thanked me for 
what I did — especially a lot of young people. That’s been an in¬ 
teresting phenomenon. A lot of young people once identified 
themselves as Catholics but became disenchanted with the 
church after they decided that it didn’t deal with any real life 
issues. These people were happy to hear that someone was 
finally taking a stand on something they were concerned about. 
Some of them have decided to come back to the church because 
of it, and that has been very consoling. 

Most young people though wondered what all the fuss was 
about. One of the people on our staff did a survey of students at 
West Texas State University, which is about thirty miles from 
Pantex. Fifty students were surveyed and only two of them 
knew what Pantex was. So at that point I realized that most peo¬ 
ple just didn’t know about Pantex. Some still don’t know — they 
don’t want to know. 

Thus far I know of only one person who has publicly quit 
Pantex for moral reasons. His name is Eloy Ramos. He told me 
that he had decided to resign after thinking it over for two or 
three years. He said, “This is one of the best jobs I’ve ever had, 
but we’re building weapons that can kill innocent people and 
destroy the earth. I can’t do this anymore. When you spoke out 
against it, I knew I had to do it.” 

So Eloy was the only one who went public, but I know that 
some others have quit. One guy transferred to a company work¬ 
ing on alternative sources of energy. 

Right after I made the statement to Pantex workers, it dawned 
on me that all the bishops in Texas were going to have their an¬ 
nual meetings in a couple of weeks. Of course they were aware 
of all the flack my statement had aroused because it had hit the 
papers. And I was worried, because this is Texas and some of 
those bishops are very conservative people. I said to myself, 
“Here I am, I’ve been a bishop for little over a year, and I’m 
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coming out with these statements.” I thought they were going to 
tell me not to talk so much. 

But then I got a call from a neighboring bishop, Joe Fiorenza, 
who told me that he supported my statement and he wanted to 
put it on the meeting agenda for all the bishops to vote on. I said 
I’d be delighted, but I didn’t know what kind of chances it had; 
so we had our meeting, and when we got to that point on the 
agenda Fiorenza moved that the group should support my state¬ 
ment. It was immediately seconded. Flores, the Archbishop, 
asked for any discussion and there was none. I felt that I had to 
say something so I got up and made the comment that if they 
voted for the motion they would probably return home to find 
the media on their doorstep. They voted unanimously to pass 
my statement. 

Later in the meetings another more general statement against 
nuclear weapons passed unanimously. The group ran off copies 
of it and called the executive of the Texas Catholic Conference 
and told him to mail it out. The whole thing was amazing! I 
mean, they knew what they were getting into and I wouldn’t 
have blamed them for taking a cautionary approach, but they 
didn’t. It really was amazing. 

Also, immediately after my own statement came out it ap¬ 
peared on die front page of the Amarillo paper with the 
headline, “L.shop Urges Pantex Workers To Resign.” It made 
the Associated Press wires. And then the head of the religion 
department at the New York Times , Ken Briggs, came down and 
did a really marvelous story that made the front page. From that 
point I got calls from all over the country. People were saying 
“Would you come speak to us?” and “Would you consent to an 
interview?” and I kept saying “yes, yes, yes.” 

The first time I spoke publicly was on November 11, 1981. 
The Union of Concerned Scientists had convocations at colleges 
all over the country on that day and lo and behold I was invited 
to come to West Texas State University. I remember that I really 
was kind of panicked. The same day, I had to speak at the 
University of Texas in San Antonio. The next day I was on the 
Phil Donahue Show. 

I spoke at West Texas in the morning and I was just amazed at 
the reception. There were about two hundred students and pro¬ 
fessors there. I got a standing ovation and I was just dumb¬ 
founded. I mean, that’s redneck country. Then I flew down to 
San Antonio for the evening — there were four or five hundred 
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people there, and I got the same kind of reception. The next day 
I flew to Oklahoma City to the Phil Donahue Show. There were 
about 3,000 women in the audience and they surrounded the 
platform. I was just amazed by it all. Phil Donahue wanted me 
to debate with Alan Forbes, a Baptist minister from Amarillo. 
Forbes takes the position that it’s our Christian duty to build 
nuclear weapons. It worked out extremely well because he dug 
a big hole for himself — he came across as totally hating the 
Russians. Well, that’s Bible Belt country. I just kept saying, “But 
the Bible says to love your enemy and do good to those who hate 
you.” And that brought on another generation of letters and re¬ 
quests. By the spring of 1982, I really felt that I was suffering 
from nuclear exhaustion. 

As this whole situation kept unfolding, I began to receive 
donations to help Pantex workers who might want to resign and 
who would need financial help, job counseling or job place¬ 
ment. But it wasn’t much money — maybe four or five hundred 
dollars, which couldn’t have helped anybody very much. 

Some workers who were talking about resigning started going 
to our social service agency, Catholic Family Services. In 
January I got a call from Father Daryl Rupiper in Minneapolis 
who’s in the same religious community as Father Larry 
Rosebaugh. He said his community wanted to do something to 
show their solidarity with Father Rosebaugh. They said they 
would send a gift of $ 10,000 to a fund to help Pantex workers 
transfer jobs. I said I’d accept it. So I agreed to meet them up 
there and they called a press conference, and there were televi¬ 
sion cameras and newspaper people. As I suspected, it made the 
paper back home that the church had received a $ 10,000 grant 
to help workers who want to transfer from Pantex. 

Some reporter in Amarillo dug up the information that the 
counseling was going to be done at Catholic Family Services, 
and that provoked an angry reaction among some of the 
workers and some people in town. Catholic Family Services is a 
member agency of the United Way which gives them $60,000 
every year for three programs which have nothing to do with 
counseling troubled workers at nuclear weapons plants. But 
there was a report that workers at Pantex were cancelling their 
contributions to United Way as long as Catholic Family Services 
was a member. 

A couple of weeks later I got a call from the local president of 
United Way. They anticipated a loss of $ 200,000 on a two 
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million dollar budget. To make a long story short, he asked for a 
clear statement from Catholic Family Services saying that the 
agency would not counsel Pantex workers. But CFS refused, so 
United Way cut off their funding. There was an angry reaction 
to that — people began to send contributions to the agency and 
to me. We eventually collected $75,000. 

So that was the United Way episode. I must say though that 
other priests in Amarillo have been supportive of me — but not 
all publicly. One minister wrote to me to express his support, 
the local Rabbi publicly supported me. Then just two Sundays 
ago, the pastor of the First Baptist Church, which has 10,000 
members, preached a sermon about nuclear weapons and the 
death penalty. The headlines said, “Moore: Capital punishment 
and Nuclear Weapons Ordained By God.’’ He said, “God wants 
us to punish sinners, wants us to punish murderers, wants us to 
punish entire nations.” I was out of town at the time and I’m 
glad I was. What he was saying was so gross that some of his 
parishoners got up and walked out. Yet some people supported 
him — that type of thinking can be shared by a lot of people un¬ 
fortunately. You could say that Amarillo is a conservative area. 

I’ve found a lot of people in Amarillo who are very concerned 
about what is going on at Pantex, but who haven’t felt free to 
speak out and who still don’t. There’s a story in the New Testa¬ 
ment about a guy who came to see Christ at night, under the 
cover of darkness because it wasn’t politically expedient to be 
seen with Him in the daylight. And that’s going on in Amarillo 
right now. Any number of people have told me, almost in 
whispers, that they’re glad I spoke out. They don’t do it 
themselves because they’re afraid that their neighbors will con¬ 
demn them. And I’ve gotten letters from people all over the 
country who seem to feel the same way: “I thought I was the on¬ 
ly one concerned about this issue. Thank you for speaking out.” 

I was like that too. I wanted to speak out, but I didn’t for quite 
a while. It was people like Larry Rosebaugh and Hunthausen 
who enabled me to speak. In a sense, I felt that if they could 
speak out, I could do it too. 



















KRISTINA SELVIG is a Christian who has dedicated her life to 
nonviolent resistance to the arms race. She first committed civil 
disobedience in California, and she is now active in the ongoing 
protests at Colorado's Rocky Flats Weapons Facility. As her 
protests and arrests continue, Selvig is spending more and more 
of her time in jail. In fact, two days after this interview was con¬ 
ducted, for example, Selvig was sentenced to two months in jail 
as punishment for the protest she describes here. 
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Kristina Selvig 


I am in Pacific Life Community, and my main interest is to stop 
nuclear arms proliferation and reverse the arms race. Cur¬ 
rently, my energy is focused on the Trident missile and sub¬ 
marine system. 

When I was seven years old my family moved from California 
to Mexico City, and I was suddenly confronted by a lot of pover¬ 
ty. In our country, we stick the poor people away in ghettos and 
never see them; but in Mexico, rich and poor are side by side, 
and that had quite an impact on me. I was about ten years old 
when I met a young woman my age who was of the peasant 
class. She lived down the street from me in a ravine, with no 
house or anything; jus* some cardboard boxes strung together. I 
really liked her a lot. Sh ? had a wonderful, exuberant personali¬ 
ty. But she was a secret friend, because I knew that I would get 
in trouble if I brought her into the house. 

One day, when I was at my parents’ country club, I happened 
to see her walk by and I invited her to come swimming with me. 
I was the only one in the pool. She had never been in a full body 
of water before, and she was just delighted — jumping and 
screaming and splashing. I was teaching her how to hold her 
breath under water, and we were having a great time. 

But then the guard found us and he began yelling at her, tell¬ 
ing her to get out. He was really cruel to her, and I think I really 
identified with the rejection and oppression she felt at the time. 
I think of this as a crucial moment in my life; for the first time, I 
had a sense of injustice and oppression and I wanted to do 
something about it. 

I grew up with the desire to be a social worker, and I started 
school as a sociology major but I got really disillusioned. It was 
all theory, nothing real in the way of helping people. So I 
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dropped out of school and began doing volunteer work teaching 
Indian children in Arizona. 

I went back to school in 1978; I took classes in Black Studies 
at Cal State in L.A., reading about racism and slavery. Now 
prior to that, I had done a bit of reading about Nazi Germany. 
Because I come from a Christian perspective, one of the things 
that disturbed me was the question, “Where were the Chris¬ 
tians?” Most of them, it turns out, were in their churches saying, 
“Heil Hitler.” I was very upset to find this out and I said to 
myself, “If I were there, I hope I would have resisted. I would 
have done whatever I could to change that terrible situation.” 
When I was studying about slavery, I found myself asking 
again: “Where were the Christians?” And by and large, most of 
them were in church saying, “Slaves, obey your masters.” So 
this made a big impression on me; I didn’t want to be a 
hypocritical Christian. And then I began asking myself, “Where 
is the crisis today?” 

At that time, about three years ago, my husband brought 
home some tapes from a conference. These were speeches given 
by a radical Christian named Clarence Jordan who, in the for¬ 
ties, had started an inter-racial community in Americus, 
Georgia. In the forties! 

So I began listening to these tapes, and it’s no exaggeration to 
say that they absolutely revolutionalized my life. Here was a 
Christian actually doing something about injustice. He started 
an integrated community at great cost to himself; the Klan 
burned down his barns, threatened his life and shot at him 
numerous times. He was boycotted to the extent that when his 
children were sick, no local doctor would see them. No one 
would buy their farm products, and he was thrown into jail 
countless times. Jordan’s example really gave me a lot of hope, 
and he helped me to interpret Christianity in a different way. I 
began asking myself, “How do we change society?” And I 
thought, it’s got to be a personal risk that does it. Anything less 
is not going to work. 

Then I met Phil Berrigan when he came to L.A. to do a week- 
long conference on nuclear weapons. Phil talked to me about 
civil disobedience and it seemed very right to me — it just 
seemed to click. And it was through Phil that I began to find out 
about nuclear weapons. I knew nothing about them previously 
except once, when my husband had come home from a rally 
and began talking to me about reversing the arms race. I told 
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him, “You’re crazy. Why don’t you pick something that would 
be a possibility?” 

So I was skeptical, but I did go to one demonstration at Seal 
Beach, where they have nuclear weapons stored right next to an 
earthquake fault. There were about 200 of us there marching 
around and I was saying, “Well, this is ridiculous! What are we 
doing here?” It was a negative, depressing experience, but it 
was out of that sense of hopelessness that I came to feel that our 
only hope lies in some kind of spiritual revolution. 

But at the same time, I didn’t want to know about the bomb. I 
was very involved in black rights and anti-racism work at that 
time, and I didn’t want to leave it. I believe that you’re responsi¬ 
ble for what you know and you have to act on what you know. 
So what I try to do is not know things! I couldn’t avoid it, 
however. I made myself join Pacific Life Community. 

Last April we went to the Pentagon for a week with 52 other 
activist groups; the protest was organized by Jonah House, a 
Baltimore community where Phil Berrigan lives. Each group 
had their own emphasis and their own concern, and we brought 
our concern for Trident. We went to the Pentagon every day for 
a week, and it was quite an experience. It deepened my commit¬ 
ment to the disarmament movement, but I was still fighting it. I 
was arrested and y iled on August 6, 1980 for pouring ashes and 
blood on the steps of the Lockheed building as a remembrance 
of Hiroshima. 

Then on March 11, 1981, four of us from Pacific Life Com¬ 
munity climbed over a security fence and entered Lockheed 
Building 182, where they make parts for the Trident missile. We 
got past two guard stations and an unlocked door that was sup¬ 
posed to be locked; we were looking for a section of the missile 
called the Interstage. Eventually we found it — in a huge room 
with gigantic sliding doors. There were big signs on the wall 
that said, “Keep these doors closed at all times,” but they were 
wide open. 

There were no workers in the room, but there were four in¬ 
terstage sections. We had bottles of our own blood which we 
used as a symbol to signify that these are weapons of death. We 
use symbols because words don’t mean anything anymore. You 
can talk and talk and.... We feel that the symbols say things that 
words cannot. We do our actions in hopes that the symbols will 
penetrate into people’s hearts. 

We found an unlocked cabinet full of blueprints and order 
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forms, and we pulled stacks of them out and labelled them with 
blood. People were walking by and watching us, but no one did 
anything. Then we poured blood on ourselves, again as a sym¬ 
bol to the workers that this will be the end result of their work. 
Then we sat in a circle and prayed for an end to the arms race. 
Eventually we were arrested and led out of the building — and 
as we left, all the workers were watching us. 

We were charged with trespassing, which is a misdemeanor. 
The next day they added a charge of burglary, which has a max¬ 
imum three year sentence, and vandalism, which added 
another possible year. A few days later they added conspiracy 
— three years — and another tresspassing count for six months. 
We were facing an eight year maximum possible sentence. 

We pleaded not guilty at the arraignment, but at the 
preliminary hearing we decided to admit to what we did, as 
part of our commitment to truth and nonviolence. We pleaded 
no contest, which is admitting it without admitting guilt. You 
see, we feel that Lockheed is the guilty party here. They ended 
up dropping some of the charges, and now we face a three and a 
half year maximum sentence. We’ll be sentenced this Friday. 

We won’t accept probation. This is why: we feel that these 
weapons exist because in our own lives, we have replaced a 
spirit of love and truth with a spirit of hate and mistrust and 
discord. And we feel that one way to reverse that is to speak 
truthfully, whatever the consequences. To accept probation 
would be to accept silence, and when you accept silence, the 
spirit of truth dies. We will not agree to probation because we 
won’t be silenced. To agree to silence is to allow the evil to con¬ 
tinue. 

Gandhi has taught us that the means and the ends are the 
same; if your end is truth, your means also have to be truth. If 
we accept probation and silence, we compromise the truth and 
we undermine everything we believe to be true. 

I believe that the truth is what makes a person free, whether 
or not he or she is in jail. I’m discovering that the more I commit 
myself to the truth, no matter what it’s going to cost, the freer I 
become. That has been an exciting discovery for me; it has 
released tremendous feelings of exhiliration. 

I think it’s my Christian and human duty to address the prob¬ 
lems of the bomb. I have great qualms about obeying laws 
which are unjust and life-threatening, even if we are taught 
from birth to obey the law. Blind obedience to unjust laws is 
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creating a nation of zombies, who are following their leaders 
and willingly drinking at the nuclear kool-aid vat. And so, I 
never ask if I’m successful. I ask, “Am I faithful and am I 
truthful?’’ I leave the success up to God. 
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ANNA GYORGY began her work as a political activist in the 
'60s, and in the ’70s she was a founder of one of the first 
organized anti-nuclear power groups in America. Gyorgy and 
her associates successfully stopped construction of a proposed 
nuclear power plant in Montague, Massachusetts and organized 
the first mass anti-nuclear demonstrations at Seabrook, New 
Hampshire; she was also a founding member of the Clamshell 
Alliance, the first anti-nuclear alliance in the United States. For 
the past few years she has been the director of Critical Mass, the 
Ralph Nader organization which is working for the eradication 
of nuclear technology. She is now devoted to informing the 
public of the inextricable link between nuclear power and 
nuclear weapons — the plutonium connection. Gyorgy is prob¬ 
ably best known to the public as the co-author of No Nukes: 
Everybody’s Guide to Nuclear Power. 


Anna Gyorgy 

I have invested my time in a lot of political causes up to now, 
but nuclear power and weapons have dominated my life for 
the last ten years. To me, this is the ultimate issue — survival. 
I’m fighting for a mutual recognition that there are intimate 
connections between nuclear power and nuclear weapons. Any 
group that says it is in favor of nuclear power but against 
nuclear weapons is presenting a fundamental contradiction and 
a hypocrisy. 

I came to a state of political consciousness during the civil 
rights movement, twenty years ago in 1963. I was sixteen when 
Martin Luther King led the big march on Washington, and I 
watched the whole thing on television. I was moved by it, and I 
was very much affected by the consciousness of racism in 
Boston where I grew up I wanted to be active, but I felt very 
frustrated because I was so young. When I was seventeen I 
wanted to go down to Mississippi to work for civil rights, but my 
parents vetoed that; I couldn’t wait to get older then, to get more 
involved. 

I went to college at Barnard in New York City and got in¬ 
volved in voter registration there. Eventually I became active in 
housing issues, anti-war work and the Columbia University 
Strike in 1968. My activism led me to decide to go on to urban 
planning school; I liked the idea of learning to help people ex¬ 
press their community’s needs, and I could see all these visions 
of how a city could be. I went to the most radical school of ur¬ 
ban planning at the time, which was Hunter College in New 
York, and I dropped out shortly before getting my master’s 
degree. 

In 1971 I settled on a farm in Montague, Massachusetts. It’s a 
collective farm, and for two years I relaxed there and got into 
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country living with a wonderful, wonderful group of people. 
But in the fall of 1973, the local utility announced that it was 
looking at a site near our home for a twin nuclear power plant. I 
didn’t know anything about nuclear power, so I went to our 
local food co-op and got a copy of Poison Power by Dr. John 
Gofman. I kept saying, “How come I never heard about any of 
this?’’ That was my first reaction; I just couldn’t believe that this 
was going on! Then I thought, “If one-tenth of what Gofman 
says is true, I don’t want this plant in my back yard. We’ve got 
to do something.’’ 

In telling you all this, I’ve realized that I really sound just like 
one of those ’60s radicals — you know, just looking for an issue. 
But it’s ironic, because nuclear power found us. We were just 
tending an organic garden on our little farm and we were very 
happy. Becoming a giant organizer wasn’t on my mind. We just 
reacted as concerned citizens. 

I wrote my first letter to the editor in March, and in 
September we started organizing a group called NOPE: Nuclear 
Objectors for a Pure Environment. By December 29, when they 
announced that Montague was indeed the site for a plant, we 
were already organized. 

In February ’74, Sam Lovejoy toppled a 500-foot weather 
tower that had been put up by the local utility at Montague. 
Sam’s act really brought the controversy out in the open; there 
was a lot of negative reaction, but there were also many people 
who recognized that there were reasons behind what he had 
done. People started looking into the nuclear power issue then. 
Sam went to trial the following September, and that was an in¬ 
credible education for the county. There were five full days of 
testimony and Dr. Gofman came to testify, which made the 
front page of the paper. Sam was acquitted — actually he got 
off on a technicality. 

After that, the Alternative Energy Coalition was formed in the 
county. It was a pioneer among small grassroots groups; see, up 
to that time, people had stuck mainly to intervening in the 
Atomic Energy Commission’s licensing procedure. They’d 
spend a lot of money to go in, hire lawyers and debate in front 
of an AEC kangaroo court of three guys who were pro-nuke! We 
realized, without having to think too hard, that there was a bet¬ 
ter way to stop nuclear power. We decided to form a group that 
would actively educate people as well as fight nukes in the 
court. 
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We spent the next six years doing constant grassroots work — 
the Coalition became our life at the farm. We testified and 
showed movies, wrote letters and led demonstrations. Most of 
our time was spent keeping the issue alive. It really caught on — 
groups sprang up all over the country in response to nuclear 
plants, and the film, Lovejoy s Nuclear War, motivated a lot of 
people. 

The day Sam was acquitted, the nuke was postponed. It was 
subsequently delayed four times, and finally, on January 2, 
1981, it was cancelled. But we knew they’d never build it — 
people originally thought we were crazy, but we turned public 
opinion around. That’s why I think our story is a real case 
study. When we went to that first town meeting, we were prac¬ 
tically the first organized anti-nuke group in the country. 

So ours was a classic story of opposition to the plant, and 
after Montague had been delayed two or three times we began 
to get interested in other nuclear issues. We noticed the next 
nuclear plant scheduled for New England was Seabrook. 

People who had been fighting the Seabrook plant legally for 
eight years really thought they were going to win. At Seabrook, 
the issue of nuclear power per se or even radiation wasn’t at the 
heart of the debate. The issue was the damage the plant would 
cause to Georges Bank, ;vhich is one of the richest fishing 
grounds in the world. The site is in a New Hampshire coastal 
estuary which is a breeding ground for ocean fish, shellfish, 
lobsters and clams. It’s also on an earthquake fault. It’s an in¬ 
credibly poor site for a plant. And the NRC was not unanimous, 
but the panel voted two to one to go ahead with it. 

Anyway, the activists at Seabrook knew about Sam Lovejoy 
because they had shown his film around. After the NRC deci¬ 
sion on June 29, 1976, we drove out to Seabrook every weekend 
for a long time, attending regional activist meetings. At the third 
meeting, we formed a regional coalition of antinuclear groups 
called the Clamshell Alliance. 

By that time we had heard about the occupation of Whyl, in 
Germany, and we had a real feeling of international solidarity 
with them. Whyl is on the border of Germany, France and 
Switzerland, and there had been a lot of opposition to the 
nuclear plant there since 1971. But the plant was going through 
anyway. So in the winter of ’75, when the crew came in to clear 
the site, the local farmers and supporters sat down and blocked 
them. They were arrested and hosed with water cannons. But 
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about three days later, the alarms had gone out all over Europe 
— and 28,000 nuclear opponents came to Whyl. 

At that point, in 1975, we were kidding around among 
ourselves and saying that in America, 28,000 people didn’t even 
know what nuclear power was! But it made us feel much 
stronger to know that at Whyl, thousands had stayed there for a 
week and a core had stayed on longer to keep watch. So we 
decided to use the same tactic. 

We organized the Alliance around mid-July, 1976, and our 
first demonstration was on August 1st. That’s pretty fast work. 
We decided to start with people from New Hampshire — so 
eighteen people walked down the tracks to the plant site, 
planted a tree and were arrested. At the same time, we held a 
rally of 600 people from all over New England. That was 
everybody! 

At the second demonstration, on August 22, we wanted the 
number of arrests to increase tenfold. So we took our cues from 
some Quaker friends in the American Friends Service Commit¬ 
tee and began nonviolence training in preparation for arrest 
during civil disobedience. That day, 180 people were arrested 
and 1500 people were supporting them. We had done it. 

That launched all sorts of demonstrations. We had 3,000 peo¬ 
ple at an alternative energy fair in October. The following 
April, we trained two thousand people and 1,400 went on the 
site and got arrested. That was the famous, big demonstration 
that catapulted the Seabrook thing into the national press. 
When people turned on their TVs, they suddenly saw 1,400 peo¬ 
ple occupying a nuclear plant and getting arrested. 

During all these years, we noticed that there was a lack of 
good, reliable information about nuclear power — and that led 
to the publication of a book I worked on called No Nukes: 
Everybody's Guide To Nuclear Power. Originally, our aim had 
been to do a quick little handbook that told the story of Mon¬ 
tague, our group, and how we stopped it. We wanted to review 
the different dangers of nuclear power, and we also wanted to 
show who owns nuclear power, what the economic forces are 
behind it and what you can do to stop it. We started the book in 
1974, but when Seabrook came along we got so absorbed that 
the book just went on the shelf. 

Being mainly an activist, I didn’t really want to write a book. I 
realized, though, that we had done a lot of direct action by 
April 1977. We had made our point. But there was still a real 
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need for good anti-nuclear literature. There was a lot of infor¬ 
mation out, but it was contradictory and a lot of it was factually 
incorrect. There were also a lot of people out there doing the 
same research, repeating each other’s work and wasting time. 
So when we got back on the project, we had a different attitude; 
this time, we wanted to have a lot of people work on it with the 
goal of assembling a comprehensive manual. 

Fifty people worked on that book; it was really an incredible 
volunteer effort. It was very painful, and I aged ten years. I 
hated it. But I did it — it was like my gift to the movement. Pure¬ 
ly by coincidence, the book came out two weeks before Three 
Mile Island. People were saying, “Anna, did you rig this acci¬ 
dent?” 

Well, I didn’t rig it, but the phone started falling off the hook 
anyway. I got so many requests that I had to set up my own little 
office. There was no local group I could work with on these na¬ 
tional questions, and people were calling from all over the U.S. 
I was also getting paid to speak, which was really great. I’m 
more of a speaker than a writer. 

As time went on, I found that I was working more and more 
with two groups in Washington — the Nuclear Information and 
Resource Service (NIRS) and the World Information Service on 
Energy (WISE). So I camt? to Washington to work with them, but 
neither of them could give me a full-time position. Then I met 
someone from Critical Mass, and I ended up taking a full-time 
job here in the summer of 1981. I feel like I’m on a leave of 
absence from the farm — I’ve made a big sacrifice to be in 
Washington. 

Critical Mass concentrates on maintaining a quality newslet¬ 
ter called the Critical Mass Energy Journal. We look at nuclear 
power news, news of safe alternatives and updates on the 
nuclear power/nuclear weapons connection. The organization 
also monitors the agencies in Washington, like the NRC and the 
Department of Energy. We try to uncover what they cover up. 

For example, a few years ago Ralph Nader and Richard 
Pollock got some CIA documents under the Freedom of Infor¬ 
mation Act. These papers showed that there had been a very 
devastating accident involving an explosion of nuclear waste in 
a remote area of the Soviet Union in 1957. Nader said that if the 
public had ever found out about this accident, which killed 
hundreds of people and wiped 36 villages completely off the 
map, they would have awakened to the dangers of nuclear 
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power. But the CIA kept it secret until we found it. 

All these years of our government withholding information 
from us and only releasing their propaganda to the public have 
really warped public attitudes toward nuclear energy, I think. 
As far as nuclear weapons go, we’ve really been encouraged not 
to think about them at all except when weTe reminded that we 
must be the strongest force in the world. This is insane! You can 
close your eyes to these weapons, of course, but they will affect 
you. For instance, not many people know that there are 8,000 
pounds of plutonium missing from U.S. facilities. It only takes 
twelve pounds to make a bomb. 

When I started work here, it was very clear to me that any 
group dealing with nuclear power also had to look at nuclear 
weapons. Critical Mass was not originally a peace group per se, 
but after the rejection of SALT II, Reagan’s arms build up and a 
surge in national interest, we decided that it was appropriate to 
look at the connections. 

You’re talking about a parallel industry. Nuclear power 
developed out of The Manhattan Project which worked on the 
first atomic bomb. And there are physical, economic and 
political connections between nuclear power and nuclear 
weapons. They’re both made from the same fissionable 
material — uranium — which is mined, milled, processed and 
enriched before its most fissionable isotope, U-235, is boosted. 
Until the boosting stage, no one knows if the uranium they’re 
working on is for weapons or power plants. Another physical 
connection arises from plutonium, which is what the bombs are 
made of. Plutonium is actually manufactured in every nuclear 
power plant. Until now, bomb-grade plutonium has been made 
in special reactors, but the plutonium from commercial power 
plants, when reprocessed, can be used for weapons. 

Economically, there are connections in the companies that 
are most familiar with handling nuclear materials — naturally, 
they tend to get involved with both ends. For example, General 
Electric is the largest manufacturer of nuclear power plants, 
and it also makes warhead parts. Dupont is very involved in the 
reprocessing of plutonium. The United Nuclear Company, 
which has mining areas in the southwest, also runs Hanford 
Reservation, the large plant in Washington state where 
plutonium is made. 

Politically, the connection comes from the fact that nuclear 
power really was developed to “sell” nuclear technology in 
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general to the American people. In the 50s, politicians were say¬ 
ing, “Hey, we know that the weapons are very dangerous, but 
look, there is this peaceful side to it. Commercial reactors can 
generate electricity. So if we have to have the bad, we can have 
the good, too. It’s a package.” This idea justified the continued 
research, development, and allocation of funds into nuclear as 
a whole. And, of course, nuclear power has been something to 
sell internationally — but selling nuclear technology as a com¬ 
modity leads to nuclear proliferation. It transfers the tools, 
technology and ability to make nuclear weapons to a number of 
countries around the world. The U.S. has been doing this for 
over twenty years. This is what’s been referred to as the 
“plutonium connection.” 

The smoke screen between the so-called “peaceful atom” and 
the “military atom” has recently been blown away by Reagan; 
the fall of 1981, he proposed to use plutonium from commercial 
reactors in the nuclear weapons program. His argument was 
that in the next five to ten years, there would be a shortage of 
plutonium from these special plutonium production reactors. 
But instead of building more of these special bomb material 
reactors, he proposed that we use some of the extra plutonium 
that’s sitting around at all the nuclear power plants. But the 
consideration of this proposal absolutely flies in the face of thir¬ 
ty years of propaganda: that they’re separate programs and 
they’re administered separately. By admitting that they can 
take plutonium from the plants and use it to make nuclear 
weapons, they are really stating that nuclear power plants are 
virtual bomb factories. 

Internationally, the mere consideration of extracting plutoni¬ 
um from nuclear power plants really sent out a clear signal. No 
country was supposed to use plutonium from nuclear power 
plants for weapons. The U.S. required countries to sign treaties 
to that effect. So here, the U.S. would be violating the spirit, if 
not the letter, of what it has been requiring for all these years. 

The situation is already very serious; there are currently 
about six hundred nuclear power facilities in, I think, thirty- 
four countries. It’s quite clear that within five years, many of 
these countries could have nuclear weapons. The U.S., the 
Soviet Union, France, Great Britain and China are official 
members of the “nuclear club,” and India has exploded a 
“peaceful” nuclear device, but South Africa also has the bomb. 
Israel has the bomb. And Brazil, Argentina, Pakistan, Libya, 
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Taiwan and South Korea are all currently working toward 
building a nuclear bomb. These countries are developing 
technology which is way out of scale to their small commercial 
power programs. And this whole issue has been overlooked — 
in fact, it wasn’t until Israel bombed the Iraqi reactor that peo¬ 
ple started to really acknowledge the connection. The Iraqi 
“research reactor” was fueled by enriched uranium which is 
bomb grade uranium. 

Ideally, I’m looking forward to a world where there is an in¬ 
ternational ban on nuclear technology. I say this because I think 
it’s impossible to stop it by banning it in just one country. It’s a 
global economy; uranium mined in Australia is refined in 
England, enriched in the U.S. and sold in Japan, which sends its 
wastes to France. Everything’s connected. 

But even though it’s a global problem, the best way to fight it 
is locally. People have to become aware that we can’t oppose 
nuclear weapons without opposing nuclear power also — it’s a 
must! But really, this is not yet widely recognized. I think that 
most developing countries still feel that nuclear power is the 
modern thing, and that any country worth its salt should have 
commercial nuclear power. 

The magnitude of this problem is huge. Over the years we’ve 
been encouraged not to think about the connection between 
nuclear power and weapons, but we must. Because as I said, 
you can ignore it — but you can’t get away from it. 
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for Defense Information in Washington, D.C. The Center is an 
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factual information on the nuclear arms race and the conse¬ 
quences of nuclear war. 
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I spent seven years in colleges studying war and the origins of 
war — I was brought up on the Clausewitzian Dictum which 
describes war as the continuation of politics by other means. 
This was true until the advent of nuclear weapons, but it is no 
longer true. I still believe in a strong military force, but I 
recognize that any war involving nuclear weapons would 
automatically by its own nature expand to involve the U.S. and 
Russia. There won’t be any winners in a nuclear war; and 
World War III with a full-scale exchange of nuclear weapons 
can and almost certainly will happen unless governments con¬ 
sider this. 

As someone who has been directly involved with our nuclear 
planning, I can tell you absolutely that we have plans for ac¬ 
tually fighting a nuclear war. All strategic planning involves 
nuclear weapons, and most of our army, air and naval divisions 
carry nuclear weapons. In my experience, we’ve simply found it 
impossible to talk about war plans with the Soviet Union 
without taking into account the use of nuclear weapons on both 
sides. 

When I was in the Pentagon, we were considering very 
carefully the question of whether or not to use nuclear weapons 
in Vietnam. We decided not to because it would just drive the 
Viet Cong from the cities and into the countryside, the jungle, 
and we didn’t think that the public uproar which would follow 
our use of nuclear weapons would be worth it. But we probably 
would have done it, if not for those two reasons. 

When I first came to the Navy in 1940, I was a young man 
volunteering for war service because the service was the place 
for a young man to be. I fought in the Pacific for four years, and 
then I decided to make a career of the navy. I thought that a 
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strong defense would prevent war from happening in the future. 

I served in the Navy for 31 years, and I spent 16 years at sea. I 
commanded five different ships; a destroyer escort at first when 
I was 27 and then eventually moving up to the guided missile 
cruiser Providence which carried nuclear weapons. I’ve seen 
combat on land and at sea, and I’ve also participated in 
strategic planning for land and sea warfare. 

When the Korean War came along, I started to be critical of 
our role there. T Law 55,000 American soldiers die, and we end¬ 
ed up on the 38th parallel, exactly where we started. I didn’t see 
the point of Asian land wars. So when Vietnam started, I 
thought that we had even less of a chance and less reason to be 
involved. And we lost another 55,000 men. At that point, I 
began to doubt the belief that a strong military would prevent 
war. 

I’ve come to see that the military cannot do as much for our 
foreign policy as it once could. At one time, with gunboat 
diplomacy you could sail a battleship along a coastline and 
frighten the natives into doing exactly as you wished. But now, 
it’s likely that such scare tactics will backfire. 

And today the Navy has to wait in line behind all the contrac¬ 
tors when speaking to Congress. In many cases, Congress has 
appropriated money for the military that they didn’t ask for just 
to keep factory lines going and provide jobs and make profits 
for this great country of ours. Now this is exactly what 
Eisenhower warned us about; it’s the powerful effect of a 
military-industrial complex. There aren’t any villains because 
it’s something we’ve structured. It comes as a natural by¬ 
product of the capitalist system, and our suspicion of the Soviet 
Union feeds it. It’s gotten far out of hand, in my view. 

The Russians had a revolution almost seventy years ago, and 
they have been denying their people adequate housing, medical 
care, food and clothing in order to buy weapons. We’ve never 
had to do that. But now for the first time the government is 
beginning to squeeze the needs of its own people in order to buy 
weapons. The irony of it! We’re building up this huge military 
force in order to prevent the Communists from taking over. And 
yet, we’re adopting some of the same tactics they are using. 

I founded the Center for Defense Information (CDI) to address 
exactly these problems. We don’t have any active military peo¬ 
ple on our staff and we don’t take any government money. You 
see, I was very much affected by what Eisenhower said about 
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the military-industrial complex; I thought Ike was right, and I 
wanted to start an organization that believed in a strong na¬ 
tional defense but would act as a watchdog over the excesses. 

I don’t know if most Americans are aware of this or not, but 
we have really led the way in the entire arms race. We were the 
first to develop the atom bomb, the hydrogen bomb, intercon¬ 
tinental bombers, intercontinental ballistic missiles, nuclear- 
powered strategic submarines and multiple warheads for 
missiles. 

Let me stop here and tell you what just one of those systems 
involves. Our strategic submarines are close to invulnerable 
from a Soviet attack, and each one can destroy about 240 
Soviet cities. The U.S. Navy has the capability to fire nuclear 
warheads at Soviet cities for about three months. We keep 
3,000 warheads aimed at them right off their coasts and those 
warheads are ready anytime. 

We have about 30,000 nuclear weapons now. About half are 
in foreign countries and on ships. The Soviet Union has about 
20,000. And if that isn’t sobering enough, now we’re hearing 
talk of a limited nuclear war. Now I know that it would be easy 
to start a war — just fire a few nuclear weapons — but I’m sure 
that it could in no way be contained once it started. Former 
Secretary of Defense Harold Brown stated while in office that in 
his opinion, a nuclear war could not be controlled once it 
started. I agree completely. There’s absolutely no way we could 
control Margaret Thatcher and Francois Mitterand, even if we 
could control our own nuclear forces. And we certainly can’t 
control the Russians! 

If we fired a certain number of nuclear weapons and then 
wanted to stop, we’d have to get an agreement from at least 
three other nations in order to stop. So we’d be trying to get four 
heads of state to sit down calmly and rationally after hundreds, 
maybe thousands, of bombs had been used. No one could func¬ 
tion rationally in such a situation. No one could control it. No 
one! 

But from a purely military point of view, looking at all the 
evidence available, I would say that our country is headed on a 
course toward nuclear war. If our country and the Soviet Union 
stay on this course, we will have a nuclear war before the end of 
the century. I say this because the atmosphere between the two 
superpowers continues to be poisoned. We distrust and are fear¬ 
ful of the Soviets, and they distrust and are fearful of us. 
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I also say this because of the new crop of first-strike weapons. 
As long as all the weapons were retaliatory, they were designed 
to deter the other side from attacking and I could understand 
their purpose. But I do not understand, nor can I conceive, of a 
limited nuclear war that would have a winner. I’m in the 
business of either preventing war or winning war. And once you 
begin using nuclear weapons, there is no way you can win in 
any sense of the word. As General Curtis LeMay used to say: 
“Once we send our bombers toward Russia to make an attack, 
they have lost their utility.” Nuclear weapons are not really 
even meant to be weapons; they’re meant to be devices which 
make war impossible by insuring the mutual destruction of both 

parties. They’re suicidal weapons. 

We must find ways of improving our relations with the Soviet 
Union, and that can only be in areas where it’s to our mutual 
advantage. We must learn to live with each other. Because if we 
don’t learn to live together, we’re certainly going to die together. 

No one knows when the next war is going to start — it might 
well start as an accident. There’s no absolute mechanical way 
to prevent the captain of a ship or sub from firing a nuclear 
weapon; there are no direct controls in the White House that 
would prevent the commanders from using their weapons. 

One recent top-level government study concluded that a 
minimum of 140 million Americans and 113 million Soviets 
would be killed in a major nuclear war. Each nation could 
destroy the other in thirty minutes. Nuclear missiles fired from 
submarines could land within fifteen minutes. There is no 
defense, regardless of who strikes first. 

This problem is exacerbated by international weapons pro¬ 
liferation; the decision isn’t completely up to us anymore. It s up 
to us and the Soviets and the Chinese and the British and the 
French, and you can add a few more nations in the next few 
years. Right now if the French or the British fired off a nuclear 
weapon, we would be involved. The Russians would see a 
nuclear weapon on its way and immediately launch a 
retaliatory strike. 

One of the dumbest things this country ever did was to give 
the British the right to involve us in a nuclear war. We gave up 
that right voluntarily when we gave them polaris subs and 
polaris missiles. A reporter from The Economist brought that to 
my attention a few 7 years ago. I hadn’t thought of it. He said, I 
never understood why you Americans gave us the weapons to 
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start a nuclear war. Now we can involve you in a nuclear war, 
whether you want to be involved or not.” He was absolutely 
right! 

I would be happy enough to see the nations of the world stop 
increasing their arms. I think we have to level off and then 
hopefully reduce the weapons in number. 

But it’s going in the other way very quickly now, and I’m not 
very optimistic that it’s going to change. It might take a nuclear 
war to bring about a change, and by then it would be too late. 
However, if there weren’t any hope of preventing nuclear war, I 
wouldn’t be doing what I’m doing day in and day out. I see two 
encouraging signs these days: first, people have begun to realize 
that the use of nuclear weapons would destroy Europe, they are 
rising up over there to demand that the weapons be removed 
from their territory. The other encouraging sign is the involve¬ 
ment of the old line religious groups in this country. Certain 
small groups — the Quakers, the Mennonites, and the Church of 
the Bretheren — have always been opposed to war. But now you 
have much larger numbers — Methodists, Catholics, Jews, Mor¬ 
mons, and Lutherans — looking upon war as primarily a moral 
issue. They see the potential for the destruction of all life on this 
planet, so they’re becoming actively involved to try to prevent a 
nuclear war. 

And while all these people are organizing, I feel it’s very im¬ 
portant that we pursue all kinds of discussions with the Soviet 
Union. We have to improve the atmosphere which exists be¬ 
tween the two nations. I believe that progress will come out of 
honest, open negotiation — we have to understand that the Rus¬ 
sians are after all human beings just like us. 

But I should say here that I think the SALT talks and all the 
treaties we’ve arrived at up to now are old fashioned, and 
they’ll never work again. We need specific treaties now: for ex¬ 
ample, we need an immediate cessation of all nuclear explo¬ 
sions. That’s a nice simple one for a start; it’s verifiable and it’s 
in our mutual interest. I think also that there ought to be an 
agreement that would outlaw the first use of nuclear weapons. 
This would stop all first-strike weapons right in their tracks. 

People ought to stop treating the military like a sacred cow. 
The Department of Defense is just one great big, bloated 
bureaucracy, just like any other branch of the government. But 
we’ve shrouded the military — we’ve wrapped it up in the 
American flag — and it’s still almost unpatriotic to be critical of 
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the Pentagon. It’s true, the military does perform an essential 
function. We have to see that they are well paid, and we have to 
give them the tools and weapons they need to do the jobs we ex¬ 
pect of them. But it’s very dangerous in a democratic society or 
any society for the military to be considered as separate from 
thp ~est of society. There must be debate. 

When you get right down to it, the only way to control the 
arms race is through the dollars. Once a year, remember, Con¬ 
gress says its OK for the military to spend a certain amount of 
money. If people don’t want the military to spend so much 
money and they’re serious about it, all they have to do is per¬ 
suade Congress not to give it to them. Right now, the Congress is 
simply reflecting our apathy. They are saying that we’re willing 
to spend our tax dollars on the military. But maybe we’re really 
not willing. Maybe we should tell our legislators this. 
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I n my talks with civil defense officials, I always say: “If you’re 
putting shelter signs on buildings which would fall into rub¬ 
ble from the blast, or signs on buildings where the inhabitants 
would cook from the heat or suffocate from the fire storm, be 
honest and remove the signs.’’ 

To me, the bottom line is the effect of a nuclear attack on 
your community or my community. What is it going to mean for 
the people we care about? If you don’t think civil defense can 
provide for your safety, and if you think that it’s a dangerous 
way of fooling people into accepting nuclear weapons, then 
you’ve got to do something about it. And you can start by reject¬ 
ing the government’s ridiculous civil defense plans. We’ve done 
it in Cambridge, and our efforts are a model for citizens all 
across the United States. 

But the movement still has a long way to go — most people 
still have not grasped the level of devastation that one atomic 
bomb blast would mean for their city. But it’s important to 
know this — if a one megaton weapon were detonated over 
your community, reinforced concrete buildings would be 
literally destroyed by the blast anywhere within one and a half 
miles of ground zero. Any life within that radius would be 
vaporized. If you were three miles out, the winds would be 180 
miles per hour. At four miles, brick and wood houses would be 
flattened, and a firestorm would suck all the oxygen out of any 
buildings left standing. At five miles, your clothing could ignite 
spontaneously. Third degree burns would be likely at six miles, 
and there would probably be no hospital buildings, supplies or 
medical personnel. At fifteen miles, whole neighborhoods 
would be destroyed by fire; at twenty-five miles, the downwind 
radiation would be enough to kill you or make you seriously ill. 
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Sixty miles away, the radiation fallout and the contaminated 
food, water and air would certainly make you very ill. And 
even hundreds of miles away, you would still have to face the 
complete destruction of all communication and transportation 
systems. 

The Soviet Union has thousands of warheads, so what Tve 
just described — one warhead on one city — is not what you 
would be dealing with. There are enough Soviet warheads to 
target every major American city. And so a policy of evacua¬ 
tion, you see, offers no escape. It’s just a cruel hoax. 

I was five years old when the bomb dropped on Hiroshima. I 
remember it happening; I remember people around me being 
jubilant that the war was over. Then as a teenager I read Her- 
shey’s book, Hiroshima. It was unforgettable. We had heard all 
the abstract arguments about nuclear war on the radio and at 
school, and they were rather removed from most people’s 
worlds, but that book presented the personal stories of human 
beings who are suddenly victims of a nuclear weapon. The hor¬ 
ror of those stories burned right into me. 

It was inevitable that my classmates and I would have dreams 
about nuclear war. After all, we were hiding under our desks 
and standing single-file in the halls every week for civil defense 
drills. If it ever happened, I’m sure that all the people my age 
would "duck and cover,” just like our teachers told us to do. 
But I never took the drills very seriously, and I was always wor¬ 
ried that if a war came, the teachers wouldn’t be able to take 
care of us. 

After college, grad school and two babies in the mid-sixties, I 
began working in the government; it wasn't until I served as 
Deputy Director of the Union of Concerned Scientists (UCS) 
from 1979 to 1981 that I became particularly interested in 
nuclear weapons. At the time, I was also teaching part-time at 
the College of Public and Community Services (CPCS) at the 
University of Massachusetts. CPCS is a program for adults, 
mostly from urban areas. Thirty percent are minorities, and 
many of them are concerned with human service programs. So 
during the day while I was at UCS, we’d be talking about the 
$100 billion that was proposed for the MX missile system. Then 
in the evening I’d be working with students who were trying to 
figure out how to finance their own education and the com¬ 
munity programs they cared about. Just $5,000 sounded like 
heaven to them. 
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As I learned more and more about nuclear weapons, I was 
shocked to realize that I had spent fifteen years completely 
unaware of the tremendous arms buildup. I had worked so hard 
to bring little bits of money to where they were needed, I had 
completely overlooked the one area where money was plentiful 
and wasted. And my experience was not atypical; I think that 
most people in our society are still unaware. 

I left the UCS in 1979 because I felt that new programs were 
necessary; I wanted to alert the general public to the danger of 
nuclear weapons, and UCS had a basically academic member¬ 
ship. So I decided to start a consulting service to fill a gap in the 
existing disarmament movement. I was convinced that no ma¬ 
jor changes would happen until the movement began to involve 
people throughout the country. Then and only then, I figured, 
would there be some chance to bring about the changes in Con¬ 
gress and the White House that are necessary. 

The nuclear arms race needed to be addressed as a peace¬ 
time problem, because of the drain it puts on our domestic 
economy. People can’t get the money to go to school these days; 
interest rates make it impossible to build decent housing, and 
the federal deficit keeps climbing as we build more and more 
exorbitant weapons. 

During the early seventies I spent four years as the mayor’s 
deputy in Somerville, Massachusetts. We had a crash course in 
evacuation one day when a railroad car turned over and caused 
a toxic waste spill. It didn’t go smoothly, to say the least. If there 
had been a bomb... So I began thinking about civil defense 
evacuation plans in terms of the transportation problems, and I 
quickly realized that the government’s plans are just insane. 

Because of the jobs I have held, I have a personal acquaint¬ 
ance with most of the members of the Cambridge City Council. 
So when they began planning hearings on the question of civil 
defense and nuclear war, I was called for my advice. Certain 
council members wanted me to comment on what the hearing 
might be like, and what we might do to educate the public on 
the issue after a City Council rejection of the Federal Emergency 
Management Agency (FEMA) evacuation plan. 

FEMA had presented this standard plan to Cambridge’s Civil 
Defense Director, and his task was to bring the plan to the City 
Council. The Council eventually did decide to hold a public 
hearing to discuss it. 

At the hearing, it was decided that the City Council would 
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publish a booklet on the nature of nuclear weapons. Cam¬ 
bridge’s local government was not going to support the plan or 
even carry on the illusion that they could preside over this kind 
of evacuation. So the council voted unanimously to reject the 
plan and distribute an informational booklet instead. 

Many activities sprang up in the wake of that decision; some 
people became very active in bringing nuclear weapons cur¬ 
ricula to the public schools and the public libraries. The City 
Council financed and appointed an official city Peace Commis¬ 
sion, and there’s a ballot issue now to make it illegal to research 
and manufacture nuclear weapons parts in Cambridge. The ex¬ 
ample set by our decision has reverberated across the United 
States. In the summer of 1981, Dr. Josiphene Murray and I 
began to inform other communities of the Cambridge action. In 
early 1982, we began publishing a newsletter, The Front Line , 
and by that summer we had formed a Civil Defense Awareness 
Network. By spring 1983, some 100 communities in 22 states 
had rejected nuclear war evacuation planning, and com¬ 
munities in another 12 states are reviewing the issue now. One 
state government — Maryland — has rejected all participation 
in FEMA nuclear war planning. 

Actually, I think there’s some ambivalence within FEMA 
about the viability of evacuation plans. In fact, in early ’83 they 
changed the name of the program to the Integrated Emergency 
Management System; they now claim they will plan for all 
emergencies, and that this will increase the benefit of nuclear 
war planning. Now, it’s certainly useful for them to prepare for 
natural disasters, but it’s not useful to dupe the public into 
thinking that one can recover from nuclear war the same way 
you could recover from a flood. I think that if people really 
understood how nuclear weapons differ from other crises, they 
would insist that superpower policies toward the weapons be 
changed. 

The new FEMA program stresses their intent to mitigate, 
prepare for, manage and recover from a crisis. They have now 
prepared camera-ready news releases that they send out to civil 
defense directors; the releases are supposedly sent to local 
papers, should a crisis build. One plan includes directions on 
how to use your car as a fallout shelter. What you do is dig a 
trench under your car; from the photograph I’ve seen, though, it 
looked like a little grave you’d dig for yourself! 

FEMA’s response to the criticism of their plans tends to be, 
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“It’s not our job to end the arms race; our job is to protect the 
public and to save lives. We’re a crisis-responding agency.’’ But 
it seems only appropriate to me that they should not lie to the 
public. They should focus on providing plans for natural 
disasters, the kinds of things that civil defense can actually 
mitigate. They should not allow themselves to be duped by their 
superiors in the Department of Defense and the White House. 

I get very impatient with that; I can’t stand the kind of denial 
that people in and out of government use when confronted by 
nuclear weapons. I was at a dinner party with a friend of mine 
in a Boston suburb last week. She had invited a number of other 
people, and she wanted me to talk with them about nuclear 
weapons and nuclear war. They were basically saying, “But 
we’re helpless, we’re helpless! What can we do! Let’s just forget 
it. Let’s compare notes on the latest detective story instead.” 
You know, it’s wish fulfillment; people decide they’re helpless 
and so they’re helpless. Now admittedly, we may not end the 
arms race. There may be nuclear war in our lifetime. But if we 
care about our children and our own lives, what choice do we 
have other than to do something about it? I believe that if 
enough people would stop feeling helpless, we might be able to 
make our democracy work and reverse the policies that are 
pushing us to war. 

You see, I really believe that widespread public apathy is at 
the heart of the whole problem. Some of the best educated, most 
intelligent people in our society don’t understand how our 
public policy decisions are made; they don’t understand 
democracy because they don't participate in it. And when you 
don’t understand it, it becomes a lot easier to complain about 
the process than to contribute to the solution. 

People respond in terms of their own experience, rather than 
in terms of the actions needed to change policy. Research is 
respected, so we learn immense amounts about the problem 
without connecting it to the solution. Demonstrations are easy 
ways to express one’s opinion, so people march on Washington 
— but they usually march on Sunday, when they are free but 
the policy makers are far away from their office buildings. A 
week-end march on Washington is largely for the satisfaction of 
the marchers and the TV cameras. It’s not focused on the people 
who make the decisions. It’s time that we started training ac¬ 
tivists on how to influence those people effectively. 

This is why my consulting service now focuses on teaching 
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political skills to peace activists. We start by asking people, 
“Who is bringing us the arms race?” In America, this is the 
President and Congress. They give industry the money needed 
to make weapons. Then we tell the people that if members of 
Congress knew that they would not be re-elected if they spent 
money on new nuclear weapons, they would think twice before 
voting. And if the President believes that the majority of voters 
want a nuclear freeze, he’ll work to be perceived as an arms 
control advocate in order to win the next election. And if public 
pressure is sophisticated enough to deliver the voters without 
being sidetracked or confused by doubletalk, an incumbent 
President may actually feel pressured to go beyond rhetoric and 
do something in international negotiations. 

So you see, focusing on civil defense is only the beginning. It’s 
the most immediate way of awakening people to the problem, 
because it’s literally in their own back yards! But one must 
move beyond realizing the problem to knowing how to imple¬ 
ment the solution. That’s why half of my work now focuses on 
implementing political skills. It’s our only hope — we must use 
our democracy to move world leaders to the point of wanting 
worldwide nuclear disarmament, before a nuclear war occurs. 



DR. JAMES MULLER, a forty-year-old native Texan, is currently 
assistant professor of cardiology at Harvard Medical School. He 
is also one of the four American and Soviet co-founders of the 
International Physicians for the Prevention of Nuclear War, and 
he currently serves as that group's secretary. During the sum¬ 
mer of 1982, Dr. Muller and five other American and Soviet 
physicians appeared on Soviet television to speak about the 
danger of nuclear war. Over 50 million Soviet citizens saw the 
original telecast, and since its worldwide distribution the pro¬ 
gram has been seen by an estimated 200 million people. 
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I am 40 years old. People of my generation have a different at¬ 
titude toward nuclear weapons; we grew up hiding from 
bombs under our school desks. I think that we’re the generation 
which will have to remove nuclear weapons from this planet. 

I went to college at Notre Dame, starting as a physics major 
and then switching to pre-med. I had no interest whatsoever in 
nuclear weapons or the arms race, but I did study Russian to 
fulfill a language requirement. I attended med school at Johns 
Hopkins, and during my second year I heard a lecture by the 
president, Russell Nelson, on his trip to the Soviet Union. I had 
six months of elective time, so I thought to myself why not go to 
the Soviet Union? So I went to the president of the hospital and 
he said that it was a wonderful idea — he began looking for a 
way for me to go. 

He found an exchange program for graduate students in 
Slavic studies through the State Department; I was accepted, 
and once I knew I was going, I began to read up on nuclear 
weapons. I found Sanity and Survival by Dr. Jerome Frank, an 
extremely valuable book. Then, I guess, I began to think a lot 
about nuclear war. I began getting a picture of what it would be 
like. Working in the emergency room, I saw a couple of severely 
burned patients — their bodies and the awful smell. I saw only 
two patients, but I began to multiply that times thousands; I 
began to get a sense of what a nuclear war would be. 

Once this idea struck me, I became an absolute idiot; I 
couldn’t eat well for six months, I lost a lot of weight and I 
began talking with everyone I knew about the necessity of 
preventing nuclear war. They all said, “You’re crazy. Why 
bother? Don’t worry about it.’’ So I was like an outcast, a Don 
Quixote figure. In 1967, I felt like I had to prevent nuclear war 
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— that it was up to me. 

I also read Senator Fulbright’s book, The Arrogance Of 
Power , which argued that the way to prevent nuclear war is to 
build areas of common interest with the Soviet Union. So I 
thought what more common area of interest is there than 
medicine? 

So eventually I made an appointment to see Senator 
Fulbright. I went down to Washington and essentially 
volunteered my services to enlarge the Soviet-American health 
exchange. He said, “What do you want me to do about it?’’ I 
said, “I don’t know; I read your book and liked your ideas, and 
I'm asking for your advice.” He said, “Well, I can’t do anything 
about it. That’s an executive branch decision.” And he sort of 
shuffled me out of the office. 

So I started investigating the Soviet-American health ex¬ 
change on my own, and I found that it was very small; the peo¬ 
ple who administered it were very anti-Soviet, and they were 
basically trying to keep the Russians from getting access to 
American medical technology. I went back to President Nelson 
at Hopkins and persuaded him to let me set up an independent 
medical exchange program with the Soviets. 

I went to the Soviet Union and spent six months there; I lived 
with Russian students, stood in the streets and watched the 
missiles go by during their parades. I talked with the people 
about nuclear war and found out that they don’t want it any 
more than we do, despite all our propaganda. They remember 
World War II. I came back to America totally committed to 
building up these exchange programs. 

When I got back, Martin Luther King and Bobby Kennedy had 
been shot and I’d missed six months of med school. I went from 
being one of the best students to being the worst. It was a very 
depressing time for me; I felt as if my outside activism had 
diminished my professional career. The exchange program I 
wanted to set up fell apart; I got back to studying and put the 
nuclear war issue out of my mind. 

Then about two years later, when I was in the Public Health 
Service, I worked with the Assistant Secretary of Health, Educa¬ 
tion and Welfare just before he was to make a trip to Moscow. I 
mentioned my health exchange idea to him and he was excited 
by it — in fact, he took me with him. I met the Russian Minister 
of Health and all the Russian health officials. In 1970, we pro¬ 
posed a broad expansion of health exchange programs with the 
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Russians. The time was right. 

In 1972 the Soviet-American Health Exchange was enlarged 
and we announced a joint war on heart disease, cancer and en¬ 
vironmental problems. I was the aide for those delegations. I set 
all that up, and the primary reason I did it was to prevent 
nuclear war. 

I went back to my internal medicine residency at Hopkins, 
and in 1973 I came here to Harvard to do research on heart 
disease. I worked for Dr. Eugene Braunwald, a famous car¬ 
diologist and professor here. Braunwald arranged for some 
joint Soviet-American research on heart attacks through 
Brezhnev’s doctor, Eugene Chazov. In 1975 I went to Russia 
again to direct a study of heart attacks in five Russian hospitals. 
The study went very well and I thought, “Isn’t this wonderful. I 
got a chance to give an interview to the Washington Post show¬ 
ing how nations can work together to prevent a war.” But the 
headlines on the story read, “American Doctor Experiments on 
Soviet Patients.’’ It was reinforcing all the old Cold War 
stereotypes. A very distressing experience. 

About two and a half years ago I was walking from the 
hospital to my office and I began thinking about the arms race, 
the neutron bomb and this new movement toward first-strike 
capability. And I thought we simply have to do something. So I 
tried again. I went to Dr. Bernard Lown, a professor at the 
School of Public Health here who has worked with the Russians 
on health cooperation programs. Lown admitted that he’d been 
having similar thoughts that the Russian doctors might work 
with us. So he wrote a letter to Brezhnev’s doctor to propose 
that American and Soviet physicians join in the struggle against 
nuclear weapons. We got a wonderful letter back from Dr. 
Chazov saying yes, they would like to try. And this was the 
beginning of the International Physicians for the Prevention of 
Nuclear War. 

In the early stages of the group Lown and I wrote to Chazov. 
Then we were joined by Dr. Eric Chivian who had run the first 
Harvard symposium on nuclear weapons and their health ef¬ 
fects. The fourth to become involved was Dr. Herbert Abrams, 
who is a professor of radiology here. We four wrote to some 
leading American physicians and asked if they would like to 
join an effort against the nuclear arms race; most of them said 
yes. So we put their names on the letter and sent it out to more 
leaders, and more people said yes. Then we went to the press 
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and said, “Here’s the group.’’ The press found it extremely in¬ 
teresting; we got articles in the Boston Globe and Time, and The 
New York Times has carried three or four articles on our move¬ 
ment. All of this attention culminated in the first conference in 
March of 1981; we had doctors there from twelve countries. 

So the effort has gone incredibly well so far. We did it initial¬ 
ly with no money, but when we started getting attention, we 
began to contact foundations. We raised about $200,000 and 
hired a full-time staff. It really took off! Now, Canada, France, 
Israel, Japan, the Netherlands, Norway, Sierra Leone, Sweden, 
the United Kingdom, the Soviet Union, West Germany and the 
United States are all members of the IPPNW. We’re adding 
more countries all the time. 

I believe that this group’s greatest strength is that we are 
bilateral — Soviet and American. We have prominent doctors 
on both sides agreeing that these weapons should be eliminated. 
It’s extraordinary. We have tried to maintain our position as a 
group of medical professionals, not as apologists for one coun¬ 
try or another. We’re not being painted into a corner by the 
press or anyone else, either, because we’re concerned about the 
whole nuclear arms race. 

There are about four hundred people out there playing 
nuclear chess right now, and there are about three billion peo¬ 
ple whose lives are in jeopardy. We’re the spokesmen for the 
three or four billion who say that the arms race should not go 
on. 

In May of ’82, Dr. Lown and I were on an airplane bound for 
Washington to receive a message from Brezhnev at the Soviet 
Embassy. The IPPNW had asked him, “When we go to Moscow 
for the World Congress on Cardiology, what could we do that 
might help the nuclear weapons cause?” We decided to try to go 
on Soviet national television. 

So we met with Ambassador Dobyrnin and proposed the 
idea; he said, “Why not try it?” We got a call several weeks later 
from the representative of Soviet TV in the United States, and 
he said that the show had been approved and was scheduled. I 
called the producers of the show in Moscow, and they asked for 
us to send a proposal. 

So I sent a letter — an unbelieveably arrogant letter, really. I 
said that we wanted an hour of prime time on national televi¬ 
sion, uncensored and unedited. I asked for the American press 
to be there to watch the filming. I said that we would discuss the 
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topics of limited nuclear war, the medical effects of Hiroshima, 
accidental nuclear war, the economics of the arms race, and on 
and on. I also proposed that a Russian doctor should make a 
speech to the American people, and that I would speak to the 
Russian people. And it turned out that when we went to 
Moscow, that’s exactly what we got. The Soviets were extreme¬ 
ly positive about this idea. So I immediately began to draft my 
speech; I felt that this was something I had been waiting to do 
for many, many years. I was ecstatic over the opportunity. 

The show was considered an historic event by the American 
correspondents in Moscow. We had a close call where the 
Soviets almost didn’t allow American press into the studio. 
That would have been a disaster, because it would have erased 
the show’s credibility in the eyes of Americans. But after a 
flurry of midnight calls the night before, we did get the oppor¬ 
tunity to let American press in and about twenty cor¬ 
respondents attended. 

Six of us spoke. There were three Americans and three from 
the Soviet Union; it was estimated that over 50 million people 
watched the original telecast. There was a repeat broadcast and 
worldwide distribution — it’s now estimated that over 200 
million people have seen it. 

The response to the show, in general, has been extremely 
positive. The Soviets we talked to say that it was just an ex¬ 
tremely important event for them; we were told that the phones 
weren’t ringing for an hour when the show ran, because so 
many were watching it. I have a friend from Johns Hopkins who 
saw it in Central Asia. So it really did go out. That speech may 
have been the most important thing I’ve ever done. 

While still in the Soviet Union I went around and asked peo¬ 
ple if they had heard of the doctor’s movement against nuclear 
weapons, and most of them had. I remember one conversation I 
had with a woman in the Aeroflot office, the airline office; she 
said, “We began realizing the danger when the doctors started 
talking about it. As a matter of fact, my mother now cries every 
night when she goes to bed because of the threat of war. She 
says that if the doctors are warning against it, then it must be a 
real danger. She says she thinks it’s going to happen.’’ So it’s 
there! The feeling is there among the Soviet people. 

Now Dr. Chazov has told us that he is a national hero in the 
Soviet Union because of the speech. The Supreme Soviet gave 
him a standing ovation, and when he went back to his home 
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town there were crowds chanting his name. 

All of these events have had a profound effect on me. I’m con¬ 
vinced now that we are in the midst of an effort to change the 
way that people think about force and security; especially since 
the Catholic Church hierarchy has gotten involved in the disar¬ 
mament movement, I believe that a basic shift in consciousness 
is occurring now, worldwide. Somebody ought to be screaming 
that this is wrong: to build weapons and hold four billion 
hostages with the threat of being burned to death is just plain 
wrong! It’s immoral. And I think that more than anything else, 
this issue of morality will be the thing that stops the arms race. 
People stopped slavery because it was wrong. This nuclear 
arms race is wrong! 

What gives me the energy to keep going is my own vision of 
the event of a nuclear war; I think that anyone who sees that 
and really thinks about it would have a hard time working on 
anything else. At certain times, I’ve been very frightened. When 
we first started this movement with the Russian doctors, none of 
us could sleep at night. We’d wake up dreaming of nuclear war; 
we’d see the burned patients, the whole disaster. Now I don’t 
feel the same fear. Our organization is firm, it’s got a good im¬ 
age and there are thousands of doctors working on the problem. 
We’re not alone. 
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P eople who don’t see the connection between nuclear power 
and nuclear weapons damn well should! It’s profound ig¬ 
norance. Anyone with any knowledge of the situation is aware 
that nuclear power plants produce or will produce the pro¬ 
liferation of nuclear weapons. In fact, the Department of Energy 
now plans to reprocess plutonium from civilian reactors to use 
for a large number of weapons that will be built in the next ten 
years. People who don’t realize that connection have a mental 
block; it’s some sort of pathology. I always talk about the pro¬ 
liferation issue, always, because nuclear power plants are 
bomb factories. Pure and simple. 

A number of events and experiences have driven me into the 
work I’m doing now. When I was six years old and living in 
Melbourne, Australia, the Americans dropped the bomb on 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki. I can honestly say that I grew up with 
the fear of nuclear weapons. And that fear has never abated — 
in fact, it has increased. When I was fourteen I read On The 
Beach, which was set in Melbourne; I gleaned from that that a 
nuclear war is not survivable and could be started by accident. 

During my first year of medical school in 1956, I learned 
about the cancer-causing and genetic effects of radiation. Dur¬ 
ing that time, Russia and the U.S. were conducting atmospheric 
bomb tests. Newspapers were reporting that strontium-90 was 
being found in the teeth of children. But not many Australians 
knew this — and thus, I felt that it was incumbent upon me as a 
doctor to protest the French atmospheric tests which were going 
on in the South Pacific. At first I simply wrote a letter to a 
newspaper, but then a local television station invited me to talk 
about the medical consequences of such tests just after the 
French had exploded a bomb. Each time the French exploded a 
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bomb — and they planned to explode four in a matter of 
months — 1 went on television to explain the dangers. Of course 
the people became concerned, and a movement to stop the tests 
began. 

The movement gained strength when I was given a secret 
report by a person who worked for the South Australian 
government. The report stated that in 1971, a high level of 
radiation had been found in South Australian drinking water. 
This frightened and angered many people, and thousands were 
marching in the cities within days after the report was released. 
Our people boycotted French products, the dockworkers 
wouldn’t load French ships, and French mail wasn’t being 
delivered. Scientists began calling on the French to stop the 
tests. Eventually the Australian government bowed to the 
public outcry and had its United Nations delegate vote for a 
resolution demanding an end to all nuclear testing. And by the 
year’s end, the French did agree to do all their future tests 
underground. It was a long hard fight, but I learned from it that 
the survival of our planet and our species depends on each in¬ 
dividual. I found out that it is not impossible to change the 
system. It can and must be done. 

My brother and sister still live in Australia; my brother is a 
diplomat, and he used to scold me for being an activist. “You’re 
a naive idiot,’’ he’d say. “Who the hell do you think you are?’’ 
We had terrible fights. He’s eighteen months younger than I am 
and tremendously competitive. But finally, when he was in the 
Philippines, he handled the documents that were being pro¬ 
duced as a result of my work. So he didn’t rubbish me as much 
after that. He’s very concerned about nuclear war, but he’s a 
diplomat — a professional liar for his country. But still, my 
brother and sister both respect and understand what I’m doing. 

Soon after the French tests were resolved, I read Dr. John Gof- 
man’s book Poison Power. I didn’t know anything about 
plutonium until I read that. So in the ensuing years, I became 
very concerned about nuclear power — and as I’ve said, my 
fear of nuclear weapons has always stayed with me. 

I was already involved in the nuclear power issue quite deep¬ 
ly when another doctor, Ira Helfand, came to see me in 1978 to 
get some reprints of articles. Ira and I agreed that a doctor’s 
group was needed, so about ten doctors met to get something 
started. One of them had been the treasurer of a defunct 
organization called Physicians for Social Responsibility (PSR). 
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We decided to call our group by the same name because it was 
still incorporated. So we just revitalized it. 

We published an advertisement in the New England Journal 
of Medicine on the medical effects of nuclear power and it 
came out on March 29, 1979, the day after Three Mile Island. 
We immediately got 500 members. Our first conference on the 
medical effects of nuclear weapons and nuclear war was in 
February 1980, just after the Russian invasion of Afghanistan, 
and that’s when our membership really started to climb. We’ve 
now got between 8,000 and 9,000 members. 

I see myself primarily as an educator in all this, because I 
believe that a democracy will function responsibly if you in¬ 
form its citizens. That’s what happened in Australia. But the 
sad fact of it is, Americans have until now been totally unin¬ 
formed about nuclear war and the nuclear fuel cycle. Informing 
the public is preventative medicine, because nuclear war is im¬ 
minent. This is the huge issue which people don’t like to con¬ 
front. But if we don’t move on this soon, we’re going to an¬ 
nihilate most life on this planet. 

The situation that really worries me is that even the U.S. Con¬ 
gress is totally uninformed about the consequences of nuclear 
war. They may know it in a sort of semi-intellectual way, but 
they haven’t faced the emotional and moral consequences of 
what they’re up to. This concerns me tremendously. Congress 
has just voted the biggest military budget in human history, and 
there’s no real opposition from the American people. None at 
all! It’s because people are practicing manic denial — the entire 
nation is afflicted with this sickness. 

Maybe I should mention why I’m working in the U.S. and not 
somewhere else. It’s because this country could either save the 
world or blow it up. It’s up to us to move first, because this 
country is a democracy. Plus, we started it — the U.S. has con¬ 
sistently led the arms race and the Russians have responded. 
The arms race has to stop with American initiative, because it 
began with American initiative. 

I think that the bilateral nuclear Freeze resolution is a 
brilliant idea. It would stop the arms race in its tracks. They 
wouldn’t be able to test the old bombs either. I feel that even 
unilateral disarmament is morally right. I mean, if you’re talk¬ 
ing about morality, you could ask what Jesus would do if He 
came back. It would be immediate, immediate unilateral disar¬ 
mament, wouldn’t it? And anyway, say the Russians do bomb a 
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helpless United States. Their bombs would make the planet so 
radioactive that they’d all be killed by fallout anyway. The 
weapons are useless. Absolutely useless! They’re suicidal, even 
if the other country has none. 

But of course, it’s not pragmatic to call for unilateral disarma¬ 
ment when the U.S. is in such a state of war readiness. People 
here really are gearing up to fight somewhere; I’ve never heard 
such rhetoric in my whole life. I’ve never heard politicians talk¬ 
ing overtly about fighting a nuclear war before this. 

But you just have to keep working at the grassroots level, and 
you can feel that people are starting to respond. The movement 
is happening, and the politicians are going to have to respond. 
This is a democracy, and the people have ultimate power. We 
own the bombs. We own the Pentagon. We own the politicians. 
The real problem is that the people aren’t using their own 
democracy. 

I think that fear of the nuclear age really pervades everyone’s 
unconscious, and people cope with it by projecting their fear 
onto someone else. At the moment it’s the Russians. When the 
enemy becomes an inanimate object, then you can talk about 
killing millions of them and it doesn’t feel bad. This is what the 
Germans did during the Second World War; Samuel Pisar, who 
survived Auschwitz and has written Of Blood And Hope , com¬ 
pares the Holocaust to the future. He compares Americans to¬ 
day to pre-World War II Germans. 

But now the American high schools are starting to address the 
weapons issue, simply because we physicians are going out 
there and scaring the pants off the kids. The kids find it very 
hard to deal with this reality; they get terribly frightened. They 
should be frightened. And the adults should be more frightened, 
because they should be trying to save the world for their 
children. It’s the ultimate parenting issue. The kids are resentful 
of their parents because their parents bury their heads in the 
sand. It’s a strange sickness; it’s suicidal. 

And I think it’s right to provide counselling for students who 
are scared, and to have an organization to plug them into. It’s 
therapeutic. It helps you do something about your anxiety, and 
the anxiety tends to dilute and diffuse if you’re doing 
something. 

In Russia, they teach their kids about the effects of nuclear 
war. They know over there! They remember the Second World 
War; they remember ordinary war, let alone nuclear war. 
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I’ve also started an organization for women, the Women’s 
Party for Survival, to educate about nuclear war. It has a 
membership of about ten thousand, and about fifty chapters. 
It’s a single issue party. We’re appealing to the middle class 
housewife and the Republican ladies, because this is really not 
a radical idea. It’s the ultimate conservative issue — survival. 
That’s where the power really lies at this moment in the U.S. 
These women have children whom they love. 

I think that women would have a lot to say about nuclear war 
if they thought about it. Margaret Mead said that female intui¬ 
tion has allowed the human race to survive; women have the 
babies, and they feel profoundly about the preservation of 
human life. When you’ve had a baby, life and death become 
very immediate, very acute. I remember I used to take my 
stethoscope and listen to the heartbeats of my babies when they 
were born, just scared to death that I’d hear a murmur. To see 
your baby for the first time, and to see that they have the right 
number of fingers and toes and there’s nothing wrong with 
them...I mean, if anything had been wrong with my children I 
would have been profoundly depressed. Life is very tenuous in 
a newborn. If my baby cried, I would get a pain in my stomach. 

My children were once very resentful that I travelled so much 
— they still are, actually — but if I ever suggest that I’m going to 
stop, they get very upset. They do know a lot about nuclear 
weapons, and I think it gives them a sense of security to know 
that both my husband and I are trying to stop it. But a woman’s 
lot in this can be terribly difficult. Sometimes I really wish I 
were in a man’s body, because a woman who speaks out 
forcefully on the crucial issues can be very provocative to a lot 
of men. They don’t like it. They feel threatened. A lot of them 
have hostilities toward women and I can provoke that very easi¬ 
ly without even knowing it. 

People say to me, “Well, you’ve made me feel awful with your 
speech, so now tell me what to do.” And I say, “You jump at 
yourself! You work it out yourself! It’s not my responsibility to 
tell you what to do. You live in a democracy.” Furthermore, if I 
told them what to do, it would not be as effective as if they 
worked it out for themselves. People have to start feeling grief 
for their planet and their family; they have to enter a state of 
shock and disbelief, followed by depression and then anger, to 
swim the river of emotion which will enable them to decide 
what to do. I don’t want them to avoid the discomfort or the 
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pain. If they avoided it, they wouldn’t be as effective. 

I quit my medical practice in order to be an activist — to pre¬ 
vent nuclear war. And I plan to succeed. You know, when I quit 
my medical practice I thought my colleagues would ostracize 
me and say I was an idiot, that I would lose my credibility and 
be ineffective. I found that it was an awfully difficult decision 
to make. It was terrible to leave my patients; I went up to the 
door of my boss to resign three times, and I could not do it. After 
I finally did it, I was profoundly depressed for about a week. I 
just thought I was nobody. 

A few weeks after that, the Chief of Medicine at Children’s 
Hospital spoke to me and she said, “I’m sorry you resigned and 
we’ll miss you, and anytime you want to come back we will 
reappoint you to both your positions.’’ That was totally unex¬ 
pected. And then other doctors said, “It’s because of what 
you’ve done that I’m getting involved.’’ I now realize what a 
tremendous sense of identification there is amongst all doctors. 
We value our vocation very highly, and for someone to give it 
up is a tremendous sacrifice. Everyone recognized that, but I 
didn’t recognize it at first. 

I’ve found that if you do what is right — not because it feels 
right, but because it is right — it has the most profound reper¬ 
cussions. The trouble with this world, and particularly with this 
country, is that very few people have the courage to do what is 
right for its own sake. And I don’t do it because I have the guts. I 
do it because — I just have to. I find this work to be the most ex¬ 
citing thing that I could be doing. I wake up every morning ex¬ 
cited, and there’s nothing else I want to do. 

I wanted to be a teacher when I was a little girl, mostly 
because my role models were teachers. When I was eleven I 
remember crawling into bed beside my mother on a Sunday 
morning and saying, “I’ve decided I’m going to be a doctor!’’ 
She asked me why, and I remember saying, “To help more peo¬ 
ple.’’ 

And now I’ve realized that our planet is terminally ill. Unless 
we face it and do something about it, it will certainly die. It’s af¬ 
flicted with nuclear weapons. To cure the planet, we must get 
rid of the nuclear weapons. Period! And once we do that, so 
what if the technology is still available to build them? We know 
how to create slaves, but we’ve stopped doing that. Can¬ 
nibalism existed, but that stopped. People used to duel, and that 
stopped. We used to be savages! We can change, and we will! 
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DR. ERNEST STERNGLASS 

Hans Bethe: Bethe is a physics Professor Emeritus at Cornell 
University and the winner of the Nobel Prize in Physics. He 
was chief theoretician of the physics division at the Los 
Alamos Scientific Laboratory from 1943 to 1946, when the 
first atomic bomb was being developed. 

The Peaceful Atom : On December 8, 1953 President Dwight 
Eisenhower delivered a speech before the United Nations 
which outlined a program of peaceful uses for nuclear energy 
— the so-called “Atoms For Peace” program. The speech 
called for international cooperation on the development and 
production of nuclear energy facilities. 

Ralph Lapp: An associate physicist with the Manhattan Project 
and consulting scientist at the Bikini Bomb Tests in 1946, 
Lapp later became an ardent spokesman against nuclear 
testing and the arms race. 

The Federation of American Scientists: This group was created 
in 1945 as the Federation of Atomic Scientists. It is now a 
non-profit organization of 5,000 natural and social scientists 
and engineers who are concerned about the problems of 
science in society. 

Fallout: Radioactive fission debris created by atmospheric 
nuclear explosions. 

Joint Committee on Atomic Energy: A joint Congressional com¬ 
mittee of nine senators and nine representatives which was 
given wide power over nuclear energy by the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1946. It was dissolved in 1976, after its functions had 
been superceded by other Congressional committees. 

Dr. Alice Stewart: Stewart is an epidemiologist who did the first 
studies of the effects of low-level radiation in England. She 
also cooperated with Dr. Thomas Mancuso on a study of the 
health effects of low-level radiation on nuclear workers at the 


Hanford nuclear facility in Richland, Washington. 

Millirem: This is a measurement of radiation equal to one 
thousandth of a rem. “Rem” is the abbreviation of “Roentgen 
Equivalent Man,” and it measures a unit of absorbed ionizing 
radiation in biological matter. Ionizing radiation can “ion¬ 
ize,” or add or remove electrons in matter when passing 
through it. This, in turn, can cause cell damage. 

Manhattan Project: This was a code name for the World War II 
top-secret government project that designed and built the first 
atomic bombs. 

Atomic Energy Commission: the AEC was established by the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1946, and it was responsible for the 
promotion and regulation of nuclear power. In 1974, the AEC 
was divided into the Nuclear Regulatory Commission (NRC) 
and the Energy Research and Development Administration. 
ERDA is part of the Department of Energy (DOE). 

Nuclear Test Ban Treaty: A Partial Test Ban Agreement which 
prevented atmospheric testing of nuclear weapons was 
signed on August 5, 1963 by 106 nations, including the U.S. 
and U.S.S.R. 

Radioiodine: A highly toxic fission product. 

Strontium-90: A highly hazardous beta-emitting fission isotope 
which causes bone cancer. Stronium-90 is present in radioac¬ 
tive fallout. 


DR. ROSALIE BERTELL 

Carmelite: One of the most cloistered of the Roman Catholic 
religious communities. Full title is the mendicant Order of 
Our Lady of Mount Carmel. 

Millirems: see Sternglass glossary. 

Ministry of Concern For Public Health: Bertell established this 
agency in June 1978 to provide scientific research and infor¬ 
mation to any individual or group with concerns for the 
public health impacts of environmental hazards. The group’s 
primary goal is preventing genetic damage and chronic 
degenerative diseases. 








DR. BARRY COMMONER 


DDT: A colorless, odorless water-insoluble crystalline insec¬ 
ticide. Years after its development, it was identified as having 
a tendency to accumulate in ecosystems and produce toxic ef¬ 
fects on many vertebrates. 

Robert Oppenheimer: A renowned nuclear physicist who 
worked on the Manhattan Project and was the director of Los 
Alamos Scientific Laboratory during the development of the 
atomic bomb. In 1954, Oppenheimer faced an Atomic Energy 
Commission hearing to determine if he was a security risk. 
His security clearance was subsequently taken away. 

Leo Szilard: The chief physicist of the Manhattan Project’s 
Metallurgical Laboratory in Chicago from 1942 to 1946. 
Szilard was constantly warning Americans of the dangers of 
nuclear energy; in March 1945, he wrote a letter to President 
Roosevelt on the possibility of a nuclear arms race. 

Edward Condon: Edward Condon was associate director of 
Westinghouse Research Laboratories from 1937 to 1945. 

Fallout: See Sternglass glossary. 

Nuclear Test Ban Treaty: See Sternglass glossary. 

Strontium-90: See Sternglass glossary. 

Atomic Energy Commission: See Sternglass glossary. 

Citizen’s Party: Co-founded by Barry Commoner in 1979, the 
Citizen’s Party seeks to provide an alternative to Americans 
who are disenchanted with the two major parties. Generally, 
the Party promotes alternative energy, environmental issues, 
an end to nuclear power development and cutbacks in mili¬ 
tary spending. 

Nuclear Freeze: The Bi-lateral Nuclear Weapons Freeze calls for 
an immediate cessation of the testing, production and deploy¬ 
ment of all new nuclear weapons and intercontinental 
bombers produced by the United States and the USSR. Pro¬ 
ponents argue that a Freeze is an essential, verifiable step 
toward lessening the risk of nuclear war and reducing the 
nuclear arsenals. 

TED TAYLOR 

J. Robert Oppenheimer: See Commoner glossary. 

Los Alamos: Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory is located in Los 


Alamos, New Mexico. It was the center for the design and 
assembly of the first nuclear weapon, and it continues to be 
an important nuclear weapons research facility. 

Enrico Fermi: The first man to split the atom (in 1934) and a 
Nobel Prize-winning physicist before the age of 40. Fermi also 
directed the first controlled, self-sustaining nuclear chain 
reaction on December 2, 1942 in a Manhattan Project labora¬ 
tory at the University of Chicago. 

Hans Bethe: See Sternglass glossary. 

Edward Teller: The father of the hydrogen bomb and a vocal 
proponent of continuing nuclear power and weapons 
development. Teller was a physicist with the Manhattan Pro¬ 
ject at the University of Chicago from 1942 to 1943, and at 
Los Alamos from 1943 to 1946. 

Polaris Missile: An American submarine-launched ballistic 
missile (SLBM) in three versions: A-l, first deployed in 1960 
with a range of 1,200 nautical miles and a one-megaton 
nuclear warhead; A-2, first deployed in 1962 with a range of 
1,500 nautical miles and an 800-kiloton nuclear warhead; 
and A-3, first deployed in 1964 with a range of 2,500 nautical 
miles and three 200-kiloton warheads which are not in¬ 
dependently targetable. A-l and A-2 are no longer opera¬ 
tional, while A-3 still is. 

Minuteman Missile: This is a United States intercontinental 
ballistic missile (ICBM), a land-based fixed or mobile rocket- 
propelled vehicle capable of delivering a warhead to inter¬ 
continental ranges. 

Radioisotopes: A radioactive variant of a common element with 
a different atomic weight and similar features. Isotopes are 
created by the process of fission. 

ROBERT ALDRIDGE 

First Strike Capability: The ability to inflict a disarming and 
unanswerable first strike with nuclear weapons. 

Polaris Missile: See Taylor glossary. 

Poseidon Missile: An American submarine-launched ballistic 
missile (SLBM) first deployed in 1971. It has a range of 2,500 
nautical miles and a payload consisting of ten to fourteen 40 
kiloton independently targetable warheads. 

Trident Missile: An American submarine-launched ballistic 










missile (SLBM) with a range of 4,000 nautical miles and eight 
multiple-independently targetable warheads, each of which 
has an explosive power of 100 kilotons. 

Deterrence: A nuclear strategy whereby a potential aggressor is 
deterred from using nuclear weapons under the threat of 
unacceptable retaliation. 

Second Strike Capability: The ability to mount a nuclear attack 
after a first strike by the opponent. This ability is essential to 
a policy of deterrence, for the enemy must be convinced that 
no matter what is inflicted by his first strike, you will retain 
the capability to inflict an unanswerable second strike in 
retaliation. 

Pacific Life Community: A network of West Coast resistance 
communities involved in a nonviolent civil disobedience 
campaign to stop the Trident program. 

The Plowshares 8 Trial: The trial of eight individuals who 
entered the General Electric plant in King of Prussia, Pa., and 
smashed several components of nuclear weapons with ham¬ 
mers as an act of civil disobedience. See the Anne Mont¬ 
gomery interview. 

Counterforce: A strategy of using nuclear weapons to destroy 
the opponent’s nuclear and general military forces. This 
strategy entails the need for large numbers of extremely ac¬ 
curate nuclear weapons, such as Trident missiles. 

DR. PHILIP MORRISON 

Axis: The three powers of Germany, Italy and Japan which 
fought against the Allied nations in World War II. 

Manhattan Project: See Sternglass glossary. 

Critical Mass: The smallest mass or amount of a fissionable 
material that will sustain a nuclear chain reaction. 

The Trinity Site: On July 16, 1945, the first atomic bomb was 
detonated in the desert near Alamagordo, New Mexico, in a 
section of the desert called “Jornada del Muerto,” or Journey 
of Death. Legend has it that J. Robert Oppenheimer was 
reading a book of John Donne’s poetry one evening when he 
had to decide on a code name for the site. Oppenheimer was 
reading a sonnet; “Batter my heart, three-personed God; for, 
you/As yet but knock, breathe, shine and seek to mend...” He 
decided to call it Trinity. 


Tinian: One of the Marianas Islands in the South Pacific. 

Nuclear Reactor: An assembly of nuclear fuel which is capable 
of sustaining a controlled nuclear fission reaction. 

Federation of American Scientists: See Sternglass glossary. 

Senator Joseph McCarthy: a senator from Wisconsin who in the 
’50s became famous, and later infamous, for his tactics of in¬ 
nuendo and “witch hunting” in an investigation of com¬ 
munism in the United States Government. 

Ban The Bomb Movement: The “first wave” of disarmament ac¬ 
tivity, led by many former atomic scientists and philosophers 
like Bertrand Russell. Many have identified this movement as 
being responsible for the partial Test Ban Treaty of 1963 (see 
Sternglass glossary). 

GEORGE MACE 

Cryptography: The science of enciphering and deciphering 
messages in secret codes. 

Megaton: A measuring unit of explosive force equal to one 
million tons of TNT. A kiloton is equal to 1,000 tons of TNT. 

Gamma Rays: High energy, short wavelength electromagnetic 
radiation pulses emitted by a nucleus with extremely great 
penetrating power. 

Freedom of Information Act: On July 4, 1966, President Lyndon 
Johnson signed an act allowing citizens access to all govern¬ 
ment information except that material which involves na¬ 
tional security, active criminal investigations, trade secrets or 
invasion of privacy. 

Rems: See Sternglass glossary. 

KAREN WILSON 

Karen Silkwood: A worker at Kerr-McGee’s plutonium process¬ 
ing center in Oklahoma. On September 26, 1974, Silkwood 
testified before the Atomic Energy Commission on safety 
violations at her plant. On November 13, 1974, Silkwood was 
killed in a “suspicious” car accident on her way to meet 
David Burnham, a New York Times reporter. All of 
Silkwood’s documents, which verified quality-control viola¬ 
tions at the plant, mysteriously disappeared from the car. 
Later investigations indicated that her car had possibly been 
forced off the road, and a few days before the “accident,” 






plutonium was placed in Silkwood’s refrigerator. The case 
became a rallying point for the anti-nuclear movement, re¬ 
sulting in demonstrations, a Congressional hearing and a suc¬ 
cessful $10.5 million lawsuit against Kerr-McGee. 

National Citizens Hearings For Radiation Victims: These were 
conducted in Washington D.C. on April 10-14, 1980. Spon¬ 
sored by over a dozen activist groups, they concentrated on 
the problems of citizens who were suffering from the effects 
of radiation. Testimony was given by atomic veterans, 
nuclear workers, downwind residents and others on the prob¬ 
lems of wrong medical diagnosis, government indifference 
and corporate responsibility for their plight. 

National Committee For Radiation Victims: Established after 
the Citizens Hearings, this independent group seeks to serve 
the needs of veterans, workers and others who have been ex¬ 
posed to unsafe levels of ionizing radiation. The Committee 
acts as a center of assistance to victims and an educator to the 
general public. 

Plutonium: A highly toxic radioactive element which is used for 
atomic weapons and breeder reactor fuel. It is highly carcino¬ 
genic, and it is produced as an inevitable by-product of all 
nuclear power plant operations. 

Nuclear Regulatory Commission: A federal agency created in 
1974 when the functions of the Atomic Energy Commission 
were divided. The NRC has the responsibility for regulating 
and licensing all nuclear power plants in the US. 

Aphasia: A disease involving the loss or impairment of the 
power to use words, usually resulting from brain lesions. 

BARBARA REYNOLDS 

Hibakusha: “This is a coined word whose literal meaning, 
‘explosion-affected persons,’ suggests a little more than hav¬ 
ing encountered the bomb and a little less than having a 
definite injury from it. The category of hibakusha officially 
includes four groups of people; those who were within the 
city limits of Hiroshima at the time of the bomb, those who 
came into the city within fourteen days and entered an area 
extending about two thousand meters from the hypocenter, 
those who came into physical contact with bomb victims by 
giving aid or disposing of bodies, and those who were in utero 
at the time if their mothers were in the first three categories.” 
(From Robert Jay Lifton’s Death In Life: Survivors of 


Hiroshima ). See the Kanji Kuramoto interview. 

Atomic Bomb Casualty Commission: Organized by the U.S. in 
1945, this commission conducted studies on the effects of the 
atomic bombings. It is now called the Radiation Effects 
Research Center and is a binational group financed by the 
United States and Japanese governments. 

Nisei: Literally, second generation; a son or daughter of im¬ 
migrant Japanese parents who was born and educated in the 
United States. 

Fellowship of Reconciliation: An association of religious 
pacifists working for disarmament and social change. 

Quakers: Members of a Protestant denomination known as the 
Religious Society of Friends, Quakers maintain nonviolence 
as a way of life. 

Community for Non-Violent Action: A pacifist activist organiza¬ 
tion. 

Sane Nuclear Policy: Organized in 1957, the National Commit¬ 
tee for a Sane Nuclear Policy (now known as SANE) has 
played a key role in public education for disarmament. 

Norman Cousins: A professor, physician, writer and editor, 
Cousins has been very involved in the last four decades in 
peace and disarmament issues. He was instrumental in 
establishing the Hiroshima Peace Center Foundation, as well 
as a network of assistance for orphans of the atomic bomb. 

Hiroshima/Nagasaki Memorial Collection: A collection of 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki-related materials within the Wilm¬ 
ington College Peace Resource Center. 

KANJI KURAMOTO 

Hibakusha: See the Reynolds glossary. 

ROBERT JAY LIFTON 

David Riesman: A renowned social scientist whose several 
books include The Lonely Crowd. 

Kent Keniston: A Mellon professor of human development at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. He has under 
taken extensive studies of social changes, social protest and 
alienated youth. 

Michael Maccoby: A social commentator and social analyst. 










Doctor Strangelove: In 1964, Stanley Kubrick directed Terry 
Southern’s screenplay for Dr. Strangelove, or How I Learned 
To Stop Worrying and Love The Bomb. The film satirizes the 
military mind and the strategy of deterrence, pointing out 
that the strategy can lead to the very effect it is supposed to 
deter — a nuclear war. 

The Holocaust: The Nazi extermination of over six million Jews 
during the Third Reich. 

THE REVEREND WILUAM SLOANE COFFIN, JR. 

Rotterdam: A city in Holland whose entire center was destroyed 
by a German air attack despite its relative worthlessness as a 
military target. 

Dresden: A city in Germany which was entirely destroyed by 
Allied bombers during the latter part of World War II, despite 
its questionable value as a military target. 

The French Existentialists: “Existentialism” is defined by 
Webster’s as “a chiefly 20th century philosophy that is 
centered upon the analysis of existence and of the way man 
finds himself existing in the world, regarding human ex¬ 
istence as not exhaustively describable or understandable in 
scientific terms, stressing the freedom of the individual and 
the irreductible uniqueness of an ethical or religious situation 
and usually the isolation and subjective experiences of in¬ 
dividuals therein.” Two of the most prominent existentialists 
were Jean-Paul Sartre and Albert Camus. 

Reinhold Neibuhr: An American Protestant theologian who 
served as a pastor and a professor of Christian ethics and the 
philosophy of religion at Union Theological Seminary in New 
York City. Neibuhr taught that Christian faith is able to pro¬ 
duce personalized social responsibility over and against the 
force of materialism. 

Paul Tillich: An American theologian, he characterized the anx¬ 
iety of our time as coming from the loss of the meaning of life. 
He also thought that wherever religion claims to be identical 
with absolute truth, it becomes a stumbling block to the 
modern man who is searching for a fundamental faith that 
can offer him the “courage to be.” 

Lent: The forty weekdays between Ash Wednesday and Easter, 
observed by most Christians as a period of penitence and 
fasting. 


The Berrigans: Father Daniel Berrigan, a Jesuit, and Reverend 
Philip Berrigan are both pacifists and long-time social ac¬ 
tivists. They have been repeatedly arrested and imprisoned 
for their acts of civil disobedience against the Vietnam War 
and the arms race. (See the Anne Montgomery interview.) 

Henry David Thoreau: An American writer, philosopher and 
naturalist of the early to mid-19th century. Thoreau’s essay, 
“Civil Disobedience,” set forth the principles which led him 
to go to jail rather than commit what he believed to be an im¬ 
moral action on behalf of his government. 

Rabbi Abraham Joshua Heschel: A well-known rabbinical 
scholar who was active in the civil rights and anti-Vietnam 
war movements. 

SISTER ANNE MONTGOMERY 

Dan Berrigan: See Coffin glossary. 

Philip Berrigan: See Coffin glossary. 

Elizabeth McAlister: An activist and former nun who is the wife 
of Philip Berrigan. 

Good Friday: The Friday before Easter which is observed by 
Christians as the anniversary of the crucifixion of Christ. 

Mark 12A Nuclear Warhead Delivery System: This is a 
warhead designed to replace the Mark-12 S on the Minute- 
man-3 missile and possibly the MX and Trident-2 missiles. A 
re-entry vehicle is that portion of a ballistic missile which car¬ 
ries the nuclear warhead. 

Carl Rabat: A priest and disarmament activist. 

Dean Hammer: A divinity graduate student and disarmament 
activist. 

Molly Rush: The director of Pittsburgh’s Thomas Merton Peace 
Center and a disarmament activist. 

Elmer Maas: A college professor, a composer, and disarmament 
activist. 

Ramsey Clark: The United States Attorney General from 
1967-1969. Since his retirement from public office, Clark has 
become increasingly involved in anti-war and civil rights 
work. 

Nuremberg Trials: Twenty-two war criminals from Nazi (ini 
many were tried in Nurenberg in the fall of 1946. The "Nur 







emberg Defense” refers to the Nazi’s claim that their actions 
were only taken in following orders which had been given 
them by their superiors. 

The Beatitudes: These are the declarations made by Christ at 
the Sermon on the Mount (Matthew 5:3-12). 

BISHOP LEROY MATTHIESEN 

Alamagordo, New Mexico: The closest town to the detonation 
site of the first atomic bomb on July 16, 1945. Alamagordo is 
about 200 miles away from the Los Alamos Research Center 
(see Ted Taylor and Philip Morrison interviews). 

White Sands: A nuclear weapons test site in New 

Mexico. 

Albuquerque: A New Mexico city which includes the Sandia 
Laboratory, specializing in nuclear weapons design. 

Plutonium: See the Wilson glossary. 

Tritium: This is a radioactive by-product and a “heavy” version 
of ordinary hydrogen. 

Trident submarine: See the Aldridge glossary. 

KRISTINA SELVIG 

Pacific Life Community: See Aldridge glossary. 

Gandhi: Mohandas K. Gandhi was an Indian political and 
spiritual leader who practiced and preached a life of non¬ 
violence. He was an advocate of practicing nonviolent 
resistance or civil disobedience, which he called the 
Satyagraha or “truth-force,” in order to overcome various 
forms of oppression and discrimination. 

ANNA GYORGY 

Columbia University Strike: A student uprising against Colum¬ 
bia in 1968. The reasons for the strike included Columbia’s 
questionable policies toward its land holdings in Harlem, the 
administration’s authoritarian methods of dealing with stu¬ 
dent unrest, student distrust of the administration and facul¬ 
ty, and outside agitation. 

Three Mile Island: On March 28, 1979, two water pumps within 
Unit Two of the Three Mile Island nuclear power plant near 
Harrisburg, Pa., shut down. This caused the water in the 


secondary cooling system to stop flowing. The subsequent 
rapid, uncontrolled rise in the reactor core’s temperature 
created fears of a “meltdown,” or a melting of the fuel rods in 
the core which could cause the release of large amounts of 
radiation and radioactive debris into the atmosphere. The ac¬ 
cident received world-wide publicity and was widely credited 
for dampening enthusiasm for nuclear power in America. 

Nuclear Information and Resource Service: An organization 
which provides all interested parties with information and 
resources about the national and international uses of 
nuclear power and nuclear weapons. 

World Information Service on Energy: In February 1978, ac¬ 
tivists from around the world gathered in Amsterdam to 
establish WISE, an action-oriented information service for 
people and groups in the anti-nuclear movement. 

Plutonium: See the Wilson glossary. 

Critical Mass: For technical definition, see Morrison glossary. 

Fissionable: Fission is the process of splitting a nucleus into two 
lighter fragments, accompanied by the release of energy and 
generally one or more neutrons. It can occur spontaneously or 
as a consequence of the absorption of uranium-233 and 
plutonium-239. 

Enriched: The process in which the proportion of fissile U-235 is 
artificially increased above the .7 percent level naturally 
found in uranium. This is an essential step in the processing 
of uranium into reactor fuel or bomb material. 

Isotope: An element having the same atomic number but differ¬ 
ing in the number of neutrons in its nucleus. Isotopes are 
created by the fission process. 

GENE LAROQUE 

Clausewitzian Dictum: Karl Von Clausewitz (1780-1831) was a 
Prussian general and military writer who is best known for 
his quote, “War is not merely a political act, but also a 
political instrument, a continuation of political relations, a 
carrying out of the same by other means.” 

Intercontinental Ballistic Missiles: See Aldridge glossary. 

Multiple Warheads: A multiple independently targeted re-entry 
vehicle (MIRV) is a missile whose payload comprises two or 
more warheads that can engage separate targets. 






First-Strike Weapons: See Aldridge glossary. 

CARLA JOHNSTON 

Federal Emergency Management Agency (FEMA): A Federal 
agency mandated to oversee and coordinate disaster relief ef¬ 
forts in the United States. 

Duck And Cover: A prevalent part of America’s civil defense 
drills in the 1950s. At the sound of a siren, students would 
jump under their desks, cover their heads with their hands 
and crouch in the fetal position. 

Union of Concerned Scientists: This is a public interest 
organization which communicates the concerns of scientists 
and engineers about the threat of nuclear war and nuclear 
reactor accidents. 

DR. JAMES MULLER 

James William Fulbright: A U.S. Senator from Arkansas, 
1945-1974. 

Neutron Bomb: A high radiation bomb which destroys living 
things while leaving property “relatively” intact. 

Dr. Eric Chivian: A staff psychiatrist at the Massachusetts In¬ 
stitute of Technology who is treasurer and co-founder of the 
International Physicians for the Prevention of Nuclear War 
(IPPNW). 

Supreme Soviet: A legislative body in the Soviet Union which is 
less powerful than the main body, the Central Committee. 

HELEN CALDICOT 

Strontium-90: See Sternglass glossary. 

Physicians for Social Responsibility: Originally organized in 
1961, this group acted as a united medical voice in warning 
of the hazards of atomospheric nuclear testing. After the suc¬ 
cessful negotiation of the Test Ban Treaty of 1963, the group 
gradually grew moribund. In 1978, Caldicott revived it; to¬ 
day, it is a leading anti-nuclear organization, committed to 
public and professional education on the medical hazards of 
the arms race and nuclear technology. 

Women’s Party for Survival: A political organization founded 
by Caldicott whose sole purpose is to end the arms race. 


Organizations to )oin 

(Write the national office for the address of the local branch) 


AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMITTEE (AFSC) DISARMAMENT PRO¬ 
GRAM. 1501 Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 19102. AFSC has education and action 
programs which support nuclear disarmament, reduced military spending, and 
national economic conversion of the “war economy.” 

BLACKS AGAINST NUKES (BAN). 3728 New Hampshire Ave., N.W., No. 202, 
Washington, D.C. 20010. BAN is a clearinghouse of information for Black, 
Third World and poor people which helps them become aware of the serious 
implications of nuclear power and weapons. 

CENTER FOR DEFENSE INFORMATION. Capitol Gallery West, Suite 303, 600 
Maryland Ave., S.W., Washington, D.C. 20024. This organization supports a 
strong defense, but opposes excesses and waste in military spending and pro¬ 
grams that increase the danger of nuclear war. It published The Defense 
Monitor , a monthly analysis of military issues. 

CHILDREN’S CAMPAIGN FOR NUCLEAR DISARMAMENT. Box 550, R.D. 1, 
Plainfield, VT. 05667. This group, comprised of teenagers and children across 
the United States, collects letters from kids decrying the arms race and sends 
them to governmental officials. 

CIVIL DEFENSE AWARENESS, c/o New Century Politics, Box 963, Boston, MA. 
02103. This organization provides citizens and local officials with information 
(packets, videotapes, newsletters) on civil defense in order to counteract the 
delusion that a nuclear war is survivable. 

CLERGY AND LAITY CONCERNED. 198 Broadway, New York, NY 10038. This 
is an interfaith organization dedicated to religious, political action for peace 
and justice. It actively supports bilateral disarmament and a nuclear freeze. 

COALITION FOR A NEW FOREIGN AND MILITARY POLICY. 120 Maryland 
Ave., N.E., Washington, D.C. 20002. The Coalition is comprised of 44 national 
religious, labor, peace, research, and social action organizations that promote 
arms control and disarmament. It works to mobilize grassroots attention on 
these as well as other foreign policy issues. 

COUNCIL FOR A LIVABLE WORLD. 100 Maryland Ave., N.E., Washington, 
D.C. 20002. This organization lobbies on nuclear arms control and military 
budget issues. It also provides fact sheets on Congressional issues and supports 
Congressional candidates favoring reduced military spending. 

CRITICAL MASS ENERGY PROJECT. 215 Pennsylvania Ave., S.E., 
Washington, D.C. 20003. In the area of nuclear weaponry, Critical Mass is 
working to educate the public about the nuclear power/nuclear weapon con¬ 
nection. 

EDUCATORS FOR SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY. 639 Massachusetts Ave., Cam¬ 
bridge, MA. 02139. A national organization of teachers, administrators, school- 
committee members and parents, ESR is in the forefront of the movement to 
educate U.S. students about the ramifications of the nuclear arms race. Write 
for its listings of excellent materials including curricular resources, an ex¬ 
cellent annotated bibliography on nuclear issues, and its newsletter, “Forum.” 

FEDERATION OF AMERICAN SCIENTISTS. 307 Massachusetts Ave., N.E., 
Washington, D.C. 20002. FAS is a lobbying organization with a membership of 
about 6,000 scientists. It produces books and reports on a full range of arms 
control and disarmament issues. 

GREENPEACE. Building E., Fort Mason, San Francisco, CA. 94123. An en¬ 
vironmental action group, Greenpeace takes direct, nonviolent action in order 










to educate the public about various aspects of the nuclear arms race and other 
issues. 

GROUND ZERO. 806 15th St., N.W., Suite 421, Washington, D.C. 20005. This is 
a nonadvocacy organization dedicated to educating citizens about the issue of 
nuclear war. It emphasizes mutual initiatives on the part of the United States 
and the Soviet Union to end the nuclear arms race. Write for its excellent 
booklet, Thinking About Preventing Nuclear War. 

HIGH TECH PROFESSIONALS FOR PEACE. 52 Walker St., Newtonville, MA. 
02160. This is an alliance of engineers and scientists educating each other 
about the nuclear arms race, and creating a job agency for alternatives to 
defense work. 

INSTITUTE FOR DEFENSE AND DISARMAMENT STUDIES. 251 Harvard St., 
Brookline, MA. 92146. The Institute is a research and public education 
organization concerned with military and disarmament issues. It regularly 
issues reports on various aspects of the nuclear arms race, including the 
obstacles to and opportunities for disarmament. 

INSTITUTE FOR POLICY STUDIES. 1901 Que St., N.W., Washington D.C. 
20009. This is a research and public education center which publishes books, 
reports, and issues papers on various nuclear issues and international affairs. 

INTERHELP. 330 Ellis St., Room 505, San Francisco, CA. 94102. Interhelp, a 
nonpartisan network of concerned individuals and groups spanning the coun¬ 
try, helps people to develop a response to nuclear and other global threats. It 
has developed materials and methods to help people overcome psychic numb¬ 
ing. 

INTERNATIONAL PHYSICIANS FOR THE PREVENTION OF NUCLEAR WAR. 

225 Longwood Ave., Boston, MA. 02115. Comprised of physicians from around 
the world, this organization educates the world community about the medical 
facts about nuclear war. One of its key members is Eugene Chazov, a physician 
to many of the top Soviet leaders. 

JOBS WITH PEACE NETWORK. 2990 22nd St., San Francisco, CA. 94110. This 
organization supports educational activities toward the goal of reducing 
military spending and redirecting resources towards civilian jobs and services. 

LAWYERS ALLIANCE FOR NUCLEAR ARMS CONTROL. 14 Beacon St., 
Boston, MA. 02108. The Lawyers Alliance is attempting to educate attorneys 
about the dangers of nuclear war and the efficacy of a bilateral nuclear freeze. 

THE LAWYERS COMMITTEE ON NUCLEAR POLICY. 777 United Nations 
Plaza (5th Floor), New York, NY 10017. This organization, comprised of 
lawyers from the U.S., Europe, and Japan, asserts that the manufacture and use 
of nuclear weapons violates long-accepted principles of international law. As 
part of their educational program they conduct symposia and have established 
a speakers’ bureau. 

MOBILIZATION FOR SURVIVAL. 48 St. Marks Place, New York, NY 10003. 
This is a coalition of over 130 peace and antinuclear groups. It is working to 
reverse the arms race, put an end to nuclear weapons, and shift resources from 
military to human needs. It publishes a quarterly newspaper, The Mobilizes 
which covers numerous aspects of the nuclear arms race. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ATOMIC VETERANS. 1109 Franklin St., Burl¬ 
ington, IA. 52601. This organization is seeking to contact and assist veterans 
who were exposed to radiation during the clean-up and occupation of 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki, or took part in nuclear bomb tests. It is trying to win 
recognition from the Veterans Administration that the illnesses of these 
veterans are service connected and that the veterans deserve medical and legal 
help. 

NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR ATOMIC BOMB SURVIVORS. 1109 Shell Place, 
Alameda, CA. 94501. The focus of this organization is two-fold. It is attempting 


to gain medical help for those American citizens of Japanese ancestry who 
were living or visiting in Hiroshima or Nagasaki when the atomic bombs were 
dropped and who are survivors. It is also working to educate the general public 
about the horror of the atomic bombings. 

NUCLEAR INFORMATION & RESOURCE SERVICE (NIRS). 1536 16th St., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. NIRS is a national clearinghouse for those concerned 
with nuclear issues. 

NUCLEAR WEAPONS FACILITIES PROJECT. 1660 Lafayette St., Suite D, 
Denver, CO. 80218 or Box 271, Nyack, NY 10960. This is a national network of 
groups which organize locally to convert nuclear weapons facilities to socially 
useful purposes. 

NUCLEAR WEAPONS FREEZE CAMPAIGN: NATIONAL CLEARINGHOUSE. 

4144 Lindell, Room 201, St. Louis, MO 63108. This is a nationwide grassroots 
organization that is working to implement a bilateral nuclear weapons freeze 
between the U.S. and the Soviet Union. It has numerous and excellent resources 
on the nuclear arms race and the freeze concept. 

NURSES ALLIANCE FOR THE PREVENTION OF NUCLEAR WAR, INC. P.O. 
Box 319, Chestnut Hill, MA. 02167. The Nurses Alliance is an organization of 
professional nurses that is committed to the belief that the only way to end the 
threat of nuclear war is for all nations to adopt a program to halt further pro¬ 
duction of nuclear weapons. 

PAX CHRISTI USA. 6337 W. Cornelia Ave., Chicago, IL 60634. Pax Christi is a 
Roman Catholic peace movement which works for nuclear disarmament and 
other issues. 

PERFORMING ARTISTS FOR NUCLEAR DISARMAMENT. P.O. Box 775, 
Cooper Station, New York, NY 10276. This is a membership organization for 
performing artists. It organizes dance, music, theater, and film performances 
around disarmament issues. 

PHYSICIANS FOR SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY. 639 Massachusetts Ave., Cam¬ 
bridge, MA 02139. This is a national organization of doctors committed to pro¬ 
fessional and public education on the medical dangers of nuclear weapons and 
nuclear war. As a national resource center, it distributes its own books, 
publications, and newsletters, as well as special pamphlets, reprints, and 
selected audio-visual materials. 

PROMOTING ENDURING PEACE, INC. P.O. Box 5103, Woodmont, CT 06460. 
This is a non-profit educational organization whose aim is to stop the nuclear 
arms race. It maintains a mailing list and sends out free materials on various 
aspects of the nuclear arms race. 

RIVERSIDE CHURCH DISARMAMENT PROGRAM. 490 Riverside Dr., New 
York, NY 10027. This is an excellent program that provides speakers and 
resources for disarmament education, particularly for the religious community. 

SANE 711 G. St., S.E., Washington, D.C. 20002. SANE runs educational cam¬ 
paigns for both nuclear disarmament and the conversion of military-oriented 
industry to peaceful purposes. As part of their educational program SANE has 
a weekly half-hour radio program, “Consider the Alternatives,” which covers 
various facets of the nuclear arms race. 

STUDENT/TEACHERS FOR THE PREVENTION (S.T.O.P.) OF NUCLEAR WAR. 

Box 232, Northfield, MA 01360. STOP Nuclear War is a national network of 
high school students and teachers working to inform their local communities 
about the dangers of the nuclear arms race. Its newsletter, “S.T.O.P. News,” is 
informative and encourages student submissions. 

UNION OF CONCERNED SCIENTISTS. 1384 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge, 
MA 02238. This is an independent, non-profit group of engineers and other pro¬ 
fessionals who are dedicated to ending the nuclear arms race. It has numerous 
and excellent resources available on various aspects of the nuclear arms race. 









UNITED CAMPUSES TO PREVENT NUCLEAR WAR. 1346 Connecticut Ave., 
N.W., Suite 1101, Washington, D.C. 20036. This is an organization of university 
student/faculty chapters which coordinate and facilitate educational and 
political activities against the threat of nuclear war. 

WAR RESISTERS LEAGUE. 339 Lafayette St., New York, NY 10012. WRL is a 
national pacifist organization that supports unilateral disarmament. It is also 
involved in war tax resistance. Write for information on local groups working 
on war tax resistance. 

WILMINGTON COLLEGE PEACE RESOURCE CENTER, HIROSHIMA/NAGA¬ 
SAKI MEMORIAL COLLECTION. Wilmington, OH 45177. Besides housing the 
Memorial Collection, this center is responsible for translating relevant 
materials from Japanese to English. It also provides educators, schools, and 
citizens with needed materials. 

WOMEN’S ACTION FOR NUCLEAR DISARMAMENT (WAND), INC. 56 North 
Beacon St., Watertown, MA. 02172. WAND is a political action committee 
which is pursuing the single goal of ending the nuclear arms race. Basic to the 
effort of WAND is organization of Congressional districts as a way to focus 
local action. WAND welcomes both women and men members. 

WOMEN’S INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE FOR PEACE AND FREEDOM (WILPF). 

1213 Race St., Philadelphia, PA 19107. WILPF, an international organization 
which emphasizes a bilateral freeze and world disarmament, has branches 
around the country and the world. 

WOMEN STRIKE FOR PEACE. 145 S. 13th St., Philadelphia, PA 19107. This 
group, begun in 1961 to protest fallout effects on children, is for a total ban on 
nuclear weapons tests and the abolition of all weapons of destruction. 
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